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You  can  learn  about 
markets  from  her 

WHEN  it  comes  to  selling  mer-  designed  and  brightly  lithographed  as 

chandise,  this  is  a  woman’s  world.  only  experts  can.^  Will  it  come  up  to 

As  soon  as  a  business  wakes  up  to  that,  snuff  in  competition  on  the  dealer’s 

sales  go  forging  ahead.  crowded  shelf?  Will  it,  in  short,  actually 

Call  it  style,  call  it  fashion  or  fad,  or  help  to  sell  your  goods? 

call  it  whatever  you  will —  -  Because  style  is  so  vital 

the  fact  is  plain  that  never  Number  7  of  a  Series  now,  because  it  will  become 

has  the  appearance  of  mer-  The  story  of  the  Amer-  more  and  increasingly  more 

chandise  lieen  so  important  wan  Can  Company— of  important,  the  American 

,  I  riNi  i*  ii  I  which  this  IS  Chapter  7  i  •  i 

as  it  IS  today.  1  he  lorce  that  ^  which  will  ^  Lompany  has  equipped 

made  Henry  Ford  give  style  be  interesting  to  every-  itself  with  designers  who 

to  his  line  of  cars — the  force  one  connected  with  the  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 

that  made  manufacturers  of  packing  of  quality  stvle. 

,  canned  foods*  Ihese  ^ 

kitchen  equipment  color  advertisements  are  a  They  caii,  perhaps,  offer  a 

their  pots  and  pans — that  regular  feature  of  this  container  that  will  mean 

force  in  its  countless  differ-  magazine.  It  will  be  fresh  demand  for  an  old  es- 

.  .  «  well  W€trth  your  while  i  t  i  i  t 

ent  expressions  is  a  force  to  read  them.  tablished  line — one  that  will 

that  we  all  must  heed.  -  do  justice  to  the  quality  in 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables — these,  the  can — one  that  retailers  will  push 

too,  must  bow  to  the  modern  trend.  more  vigorously — a  container  that  will 
For  style  is  vital  if  your  jiroduct  is  to  create  an  irresistible  urge  to  buy. 

win  anything  like  its  greatest  possible  If  you  would  get  the  most  in  sales — 

sales.  get  the  most  out  of  your  containers.  A 

Take  a  new  look  at  your  container —  consultation  with  the  American  Can 

is  it  modern,  is  it  beautiful,  does  it  Company  costs  you  nothing — and  puts 
catch  and  hold  the  eye?  Is  it  rightly  you  under  no  obligation  at  all. 

American  Can  Company 
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GET  IN  THE  GAME 

...THERE'S  HEAVY  MONEY  AND  IT’S  GOING  STRONG 


►► 

$6220 


FOR 


145 


PRIZES 


►hrs  THE  NATIONAL  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST  OF 
THE  GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
. . .  YOUR  WINDOW  CAN  WIN  STAKES  AND  PROFITS  TOO 


is  the  Grand  National  Prize.  And  each  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  United  States  gets  16  prizes. 
There  is  a  first  prize,  in  each  section,  of  $200;  a  second  of  $100;  a  third  of  $50;  a  fourth  of 
$50;  a  fifth  of  $25;  a  sixth  of  $25;  a  seventh  of  $25;  an  eighth  of  $25;  and  eight  Honorable  Mentions  of 
$10  each.  It’s  opportunity!  That’s  what  grocers  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Seattle  are  thinking.  For  this  is  a 
contest  where  chances  are  just  as  good  for  one  man  as  the  next.  And  we  are  going  to  get  photographs  of 
some  mighty  attractive  windows  from  grocers  big  and  small.  .  .  .  None  of  them  has  to  go  to  much  extra 
trouble.  Windows  have  to  be  decorated  anyway  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t  bid  for  the  big 
prizes.  Besides,  they  all  know  that  windows  filled  with  glass-packed  products  always  attract  the  attention 
of  passing  shoppers,  whether  they  are  their  customers  or  not.  And  these  shoppers  make  cash  registers  ring  up 
sales  that  mean  sure  profit. 


PROFIT  .  .  not  only  in  cash  but  in  prestige.  For  "Grade-A”  customers,  the  country  over,  consider  the 
glassed  product  as  the  earmark  of  the  grocer  who  can  be  depended  upon  for  nothing  but  the 
best.  Glass  promises  every  customer  the  choicest  and  most  superior  foods  since  she  can  always  see  what 
she  buys  before  she  buys  it.  .  .  .  Put  in  a  window  display  of  glass-contained  products  (between  April  1  and 
May  15)  and  show  the  buyers  of  your  neighborhood  that  yours  is  a  store  where  quality  comes  first.  The 
Glass  Container  Association  of  America’s  big  four-color  campaign  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  making 
people  look  at  grocery  windows  .  . .  yours  and  your  competitors.  The  March  15th  issue  tells  the  public  that 
good  grocers  everywhere  are  going  to  feature  in  their  windows  the  many  delicious  foods  packed  in  glass. 


HERE  ARE  THE  CONDITIONS 


IThe  diHplay  muHt  l»e  inKtalled  in  your  window  between  April  1  and  May 
IS,  for  a  i>eriod  of  at  leant  one  week. 

2  It  miint  nhow  a  Hco|>e  and  variety  of  domestic  foodn  packed  in  glass  (re* 
gardless  of  brand)  and  must  include  at  least  (1)  vegetables,  (2)  fruits, 
(3)  meats  or  sea  food,  (4)  beverages,  and  (5)  condiments  or  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves. 

^  All  products  shown  must  have  been  packed  in  the  United  States. 

4  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  color  schemes  or  arrangements,  if  all  the 
products  show  n  are  in  glass  containers. 

5  So  me  place  in  the  window,  one  or  other  of  the  slogans  of  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association  of  .4merica  must  be  displayed  at  least  once.  These  are: 


(1)  ^^Only  the  best  can  be  packed  in  glass;**  (2)  **See  what  you  buy — Buy 
in  glass.**  They  may  be  printed  or  painted  in  the  manner  which  you  think 
most  effective  in  getting  these  messages  across. 

6  A  photograph  of  the  display  (snap-shot  will  be  sufficient)  must  be  sent  to 
(rlass  Container  Association  of  America,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  midnight  of  May  15,  1930. 

^  On  the  back  of  the  photograph  the  name  and  address  of  your  store  must 
'  be  clearly  printed,  together  with  the  owner*8  name  and  the  dates  of  the 
l>eriod  during  which  the  display  was  in  your  window.  If  some  jobber*s  or 
packer*s  salesman  helped  you  with  your  display  and  you  would  like  to 
give  him  credit,  it  would  he  to  his  advantage  if  you  put  his  name,  together 
with  that  of  his  firm,  on  the  back  of  the  photograph.  But  be  sure  to  credit 
only  one  man.  To  credit  a  salesman  is  not  a  compulsory  condition  of  the 
contest,  but  we  would  appreciate  your  co-operation. 


HERE  ARE  THE  JUDGES 

Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  President  Thomvs  F.  Branh\m,  President  J.  H.  McLaurin,  President 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  of  the  United  States  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 

Godfrey  M.  Lebhvr,  Editor-in-Chief  P.  I.  IIeuisler,  President 

Chain  Store  Age  Glass  C<»ntainer  Association  of  America 


16  PRIZES  FOR  EACH  SECTION 


3  Delaware  Virginia  South  Carolina 

Maryland  West  Virginia  (Georgia 

District  of  Columbia  North  Carolina  Florida 


i  Maine  Vermont  Rhode  Island  Q  New  York  New  Jersey 

*  New  Hampshire  Massachusetts  Connecticut  ^  Pennsylvania 

A  Ohio  Michigan  C  Kentucky  Alabama  X  Minnesota  North  Dakota  Kansas 

Indiana  Wisconsin  Tennessee  ^  Iowa  South  Dakota 

Illinois  Mississippi  Missouri  Nebraska 


7  Arkansas  Texas  O  Montana  Wyoming  New  Mexico  Utah  Q  Washington  California 

Louisiana  Oklahoma  ^  Idaho  Colorado  Arizona  Nevada  ^  Oregon 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East.  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remarks— FaclaeTS  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
"For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 
Manufacturers  of 

Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Sheer 
Proceas  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Cmm 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

Wlien  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


yCDIEIRN  TIRCND 
in 

Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architecSture,  are  con^antly  change 
ing.  “U.  S.”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjec5l. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

The  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
ff  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 
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5 


QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


'\^LUE 


s 


A.TI  SF^C  TION 


-Ai; 


iWAsrs 


INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 

AS>  BY 

THE  MELINGRimTH  CQ 


C^-|QNe-CARD|Rar.  5I4, 
BLIri  - 


CASDIFF 

ENGLAND 


•“Cooe»  — 

Ber«rruBVS 
^  B-c.- ST»  osmor-# 
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when  your  Peas  are  going  to  your  graders  or 
washers  or  other  machines  full  of  pods,  vines  and 
other  refuse. 

It  follows  that  your  pack  will  not  be  as  it 
should  be.  Quality  will  not  be  there.  Your 
Grader  cannot  deliver  its  best  work.  It  handi¬ 
caps  your  plant  clear  thru  its  entire  operation. 

But,  when  you  use  a  MONITOR  Pea 
Cleaner,  it  is  different.  Then  your  Peas  go  to 
the  other  machines  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  loose  refuse  and  you  get  results.  For  the 
MONITOR  Pea  Cleaner  will  clean  your  peas 
better  than  any  other  known  contrivance.  And 
that’s  not  maybe.  Write  Us 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS.  192ft 

(REEVES  TransmisKuih) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o 

Green  Pea  Viners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Ogden,  Utah 


Hamilton.  Ontario 
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F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Types 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

(Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


£}quipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2639  Boston  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


MADE  BY 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer''  ^  J 
Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


McStay  Robins  _ 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


8 
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ARTNERS 


Each  With  a  Personal  Interest  in  Your  Success 


More  than  5000  employees  of  Continental,  from  the  office 
hoys  to  the  president,  are  partners  in  the  business  — 
voluntary  stockholders  because  they  believe  in  Continental. 
They  proved  it  when  five  stock  issues  to  employees  were  far 
over-subscribed. 

As  partners,  they  have  a  deeper  interest  and  pride  in  the 
company’s  success;  they  have  the  will  and  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  products  and  render  unusual  service. 

Whether  the  request  be  for  service — a  matter  of  credit,  traffic, 
some  research  or  development  problem,  an  order  for  cans,  or 
what  else,  it  will  receive  prompt  attention  by  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ”The  Continental  Idea” 
of  Quality  and  Service  guides  the  whole  organization. 

190.%  •  CONTINEIVTAL^S  SILVER  ANA'IVERSARV  •  1930 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc 


Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK:  lOO  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

V  SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 

Better  Packed  in  Tin’* 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -  _  .  .  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Vol.  52 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anon3rmous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  31 


EDITORIALS 

St,  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  morning! 

The  1930  Almanac  has  been  mailed  you.  Keep  it. 
You  need  it;  you  will  like  it — use  it. 

Tri-state  meeting  date  changed— There 

has  been  a  slight  change  made  in  the  days  of 
meeting  of  the  spring  session  of  the  Tri-States. 
Instead  of  meeting  on  April  3rd  and  4th  as  first  stated, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  April  2nd  and  3rd.  Note  the 
change — and  be  present. 

a  Vh  ead-the-label”  clubs  needed,  says 

K  FEDERAL  OFFICIAL  —  Final  responsibility 
^  for  making  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
effective  in  all  its  provisions  rests  upon  the  consuming 
public,  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  the  radio  audience  of  a  network  of  13 
States  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  his  weekly  talk  on  “Safeguarding  Your  Food 
and  Drug  Supplies”  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  11. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Eastern  District, 
Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  suggested 
that  the  housewives  of  the  nation  form  “read-the-label” 
committees  in  their  community  clubs,  to  the  end  that 
they  as  consumers  may  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the 
governmental  effort  to  insure  purity  and  honesty  of 
labeling  in  food  and  drug  products. 

“Pledge  the  members  of  your  clubs,”  he  urged,  “to 
read  labels  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  economics  to 
the  information  obtained  by  label  reading.  If  we  could 
develop  a  widespread  movement  for  intelligent  label 
reading  in  this  country,  and  for  the  intelligent  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  information  obtained  by  label  reading,  the 
consumers  of  the  nation  would  save  millions  of  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  cause  of  truthful  labeling  of  foods 
would  be  promoted  more  effectively  than  in  any  other 
way. 

“The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  operates  in  your 
interest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,  to  protect  your  food 
supply,  to  prevent  the  sale  to  you  of  poisonous  or  dele¬ 
terious  or  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs. 
The  Federal  Government  has  had  the  closest  co-opera¬ 


tion  of  city  and  State  food  and  drug  control  depart¬ 
ments.  It  has  had  the  whole-hearted  and  effective 
co-operation  of  reputable  manufacturers  in  the  food 
and  drugs  trade,  but  it  has  not  had  complete  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  those  most  vitally  interested — the  consuming 
public. 

“The  consuming  public  can  co-operate  to  insure  hon¬ 
esty  of  labeling  of  foods  and  drugs  by  reading  labels — 
by  reading  labels  intelligently  and  by  insisting  on  being 
supplied  with  the  exact  commodity  desired.” 

Mr.  Wharton’s  talk,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  associated  radio 
statons,  are  transmitted  at  10  A.  M.,  Eastern  standard 
time,  each  Tuesday  by  the  following  stations: 

WJZ,  New  York;  WBZ,  Springfield,  Mass.;  WBZA, 
Boston,  Mass.;  KWK,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  WREN,  Kansas 
City ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis ;  WRVA,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  WPTF,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; 
WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  WAPI,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
WRC,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  KYW,  Chicago,  Ill. 

And  so  will  be  forced  upon  the  packer  of  canned 
foods  the  necessity  of  telling  something  on  his  labels — 
and  it  is  about  time.  For  when  the  housewives  of  the 
country  come  to  read  the  labels  on  cans  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  name  of  the  product,  the 
brand,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  canner.  They  will 
expect  and  demand  a  statement  of  the  quality  and  kind 
hidden  from  sight — and  they  will  judge  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  seriously.  You  have  made  a 
good  move.  Commissioner  Wharton!! 

CANNERS  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOLS— The  prac¬ 
tice  of  holding  Canners  Field  Men’s  Schools  is 
growing  largely  in  this  industry,  and  since  last 
fall  there  have  been  a  number  of  such  successful  meet- 
ngs  and  there  may  be  more  before  this  season  is  ended. 

Maryland  held  a  most  successful  school  this  year  and 
the  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners  but  re¬ 
cently  completed  its  Seventh  Annual  School.  This  lat¬ 
ter  was  held  at  Jordon  Hall,  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from  March  4th  to  7th. 

Secretary  John  P.  Street  was  School  Master  on  this 
occasion  and  he  reports  a  growth  from  45  in  the  first 
year  to  an  even  200  at  this  year’s  school. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  6th,  the  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  tendered  the  “students”  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
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Seneca,  in  Rochester,  at  which  139  were  present.  If 
one  were  allowed  to  read  between  the  lines,  one  would 
surmise  that  there  was  a  charge  per  plate  to  this  ban¬ 
quet,  because  otherwise  he  could  not  explain  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  only  139  of  the  200  “students.”  Usually,  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  free  banquet  he  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  at  least  250  of  the  200.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  Association  “tendered”  the  banquet. 

Secretary  Street  continued  his  role  as  Principal  of 
the  school  at  this  banquet  and  presented  prizes  of  $5.00 
each  to  the  two  winners  of  the  test  examination  of  25 
questions.  This  examination  was  on  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  various  sessions  of  the  school  and  covered 
better  than  25  scientific  and  practical  questions  and 
considerations  by  prominent  lecturers. 

The  winners  were  Olin  C.  Butts,  of  the  Beach  Nut 
Packing  Co.,  of  Rochester,  and  B.  H.  Ostend,  a  grower 
from  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  each  having  a  perfect  paper,  with 
the  exception  of  one  answer.  At  this  banquet  C.  G. 
Woodbury,  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  gave 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  year’s  session,  and  Dr. 
U.  P.  Hedrick  spoke. 

The  form  and  following  of  these  schools  are  all  pretty 
much  alike,  taking  the  highest  form  of  educational  pro¬ 
cedure.  For  instance,  School  Master  Street  opened  the 
school  on  Tuesday,  March  4th,  at  1.30  P.  M.,  and  called 
before  him  as  lecturers  for  the  assigned  subjects  the 
following: 

A.  D.  Radebaugh,  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  to  lecture 
on  “Observations  in  the  Snap  Bean  Seed  Growing  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  West.” 

Prof.  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
“Fertilizing  Beans,  and  How.” 

Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
“Control  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.” 

Dr.  J.  G.  Horsfall,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
“Bean  Mosaic  in  New  York  State.” 

Dr.  H.  W.  Burkholder,  Cornell  University,  “Bacterial 
Blights  of  Beans.” 

Dr.  F.  W.  Geise,  American  Can  Co.,  “Better  Methods 
of  Growing  Stringless  Beans.” 

Dr.  W.  D.  Glover,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
“Farmers’  Tests  with  Geneva  Red  Kidney  Beans.” 

The  above  represents  just  one  session  and  you  may 
readily  realize  that  the  students  had  a  full  afternoon. 
On  the  following  day  Com  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  other  well-known  professors.  Later  on  To¬ 
matoes  h^  their  session  and  Peas  and  Pickles.  Fruits 
were  given  consideration  on  the  point  of  treatment  in 
the  orchards  by  the  leading  professors  of  Cornell  and 
the  Experiment  Station. 

This  gives  the  reader  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
is  done  at  these  schools,  and  we  know  from  corre¬ 
spondence  from  canners  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  all  of  them  would  appreciate  access  to  the  same 
valuable  information. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  attend  this  School,  even 
aside  from  the  expense  of  money  and  time,  the  courses 
are  thoroughly  worth  while.  And  when  you  consider 
that  the  eminent  professors  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and 
special  representatives  of  large  firms,  give  the  benefit 
of  their  research  and  study  to  a  small  body,  even  when 
it  numbers  200,  it  seems  out  of  place  when  the  thou¬ 
sands  throughout  the  country  might  profitably  have 
the  same  information. 

We  have  mentioned  this  to  many  of  these  professors 
at  meetings  of  this  kind,  explaining  that  the  pages  of 
,The  Canning  Trade  are  at  their  disposal  and  that  by 
'this  means  they  make  the  information  they  have  ob¬ 


tained  available  over  the  widest  possible  territory  and 
in  the  best  possible  form;  because  the  “student”  can 
then  go  back  to  the  printed  word  and  refresh  his  mem¬ 
ory  or  restudy  the  matter,  and  in  that  way  real  value 
is  assured.  There  is  probably  not  a  single  student, 
even  today,  after  the  short  lapse  of  time,  able  to  recall 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  scientific  data  which  these 
professors  gave  them  at  this  New  York  School.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  supposed  to  study  the  literature  and  the 
subjects  assigned  them  from  text-books  before  coming 
into  class,  but  in  these  Canners’  Schools  they  merely 
attend  lectures,  much  in  the  nature  of  a  university 
course,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  nothing  to  go  back  to 
to  make  their  studies  definite. 

The  expense  is  considerable  in  money  and  time  and 
all  of  this  would  be  saved  if  the  pages  of  The  Canning 
Trade  were  made  use  of  as  a  text-book. 

The  retort  will  probably  be  made,  “Why  aren’t  your 
reporters  present  to  transcribe  the  proceedings  ?”  And 
we  hasten  to  answer  that,  while  we  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  industry  in  this  way  and  because  we 
know  the  industry  wants  it,  it  is  too  much  of  a  demand 
upon  us  to  go  to  the  severe  expense  of  having  expert 
court  reporters  “take”  the  sessions. 

Last  fall  the  Ohio  Canners  held  a  similar  school  and 
we  had  requests  from  Missouri  and  various  other  points 
throughout  the  West  for  copies  of  the  lectures  upon' 
particular  subjects  given  at  the  school.  We  have  been 
promised  a  copy  of  these  lectures,  but  coming  after  the 
school  is  closed,  this  is  hard  on  the  professors  and  de¬ 
lays  the  matter  to  a  point  where  it  nearly  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  passes  out  of  value. 

We  are  far  from  opposing  the  idea  of  these  schools. 
They  are  well  worth  all  they  cost  in  time  and  money, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  all  in  the  State  or  locality 
could  not  be  present  to  profit  by  the  information  given. 
But  even  if  that  were  possible,  and  it  is  not,  there  still 
would  be  needed  a  printed  copy  of  the  lecture  under 
study. 

This  is  merely  to  again  tender  the  services  of  The 
Canning  Trade  and  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
heads  of  these  schools  everywhere  and  the  professors 
on  the  lecture  platform.  If  they  think  well  of  it,  the 
work  can  be  done  and  we  stand  ready  to  co-operate. 

JESSUP  &  ROBERTS,  INCORPORATED 


OWING  to  the  untimely  deaths  of  Mr.  Jessup  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  well-known  canned  foods 
brokerage  firm  of  Jessup  &  Roberts,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
incorporate  the  business,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  of  Jessup  &  Roberts,  Incor¬ 
porated. 

The  management  of  the  business  will  be  under  the 
personal  charge  and  supervision  of  Frank  W.  J.  Hill, 
president,  and  who  has  been  connected  with  the  firm 
for  over  17  years  and  consequently  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  methods  in  which  the  business  has 
always  been  conducted,  and  who  will  endeavor  in  all 
respects  to  maintain  the  same  high  standards  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  fidelity  that  have  been  rendered  over  the  long 
period  of  years  during  which  this  business  has  existed. 

It  must  have  come  as  a  shock  to  the  many  friends  of 
this  fine  old  house  to  learn  of  the  deaths  of  both  part¬ 
ners  within  practically  a  few  days,  and  all  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Hill  has  decided  to  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  the  past. 
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How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Packing  Lessons  From  The  Byrd 
Antarctic  Expedition. 


Ingenious  preparations  for  the  long  journey — The  boxes  used  in  dual  capacity 


A  POLAR  expedition  not  only  “travels  on  its  stom-  gency.  Accordingly  the  standard  unit  was  made  to 
ach,”  but  cannot  replenish  the  larder  by  purchas-  contain  six  cans  of  No.  10  size  and  about  5,000  of  these 
^  ing  or  commandeering  coffee  and  bacon  when  sup-  wire-bound  boxes  were  used  for  packing  supplies  not  of 
plies  run  low.  So  when  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  laid  necessity  requiring  larger  units. 

his  plans  for  exploring  the  most  desolate  icebound  re-  A  further  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  Admiral 
gion  in  the  world  his  list  of  supplies  included  a  variety  Byrd’s  preparations  appears  in  the  method  of  treating 
of  food  items  sufficient  to  provide  an  all-around  diet  the  tins  to  protect  the  precious  foodstuffs.  To  safe- 
and  guard  against  monotony.  guard  against  rust,  each  can  was  double  coated  with  a 

As  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  was  the  most  com-  maroon  paint,  chosen  after  thorough  temperature  and 
prehensive  polar  exploration  project  ever  attempted,  exposure  tests.  The  cans  were  opened  by  cutting 
these  food  items  were  stocked  in  wholesale  quantities,  around  the  side  so  that  no  paint  particles  would  fall  into 
reaching  a  total  of  approximately  100  tons.  The  list  the  food.  The  cans  of  coffee  and  some  other  dry  foods 
included  such  staples  as  2%  tons  coffee,  5  tons  beef,  5  were  vacuumized  in  the  process  of  sealing. 

tons  dried  fruits,  3  tons  bacon,  2  tons  ham,  500  cases  _ ^ 

of  eggs,  21/4  tons  cereals,  2  tons  each  of  corned  shoul-  ^ 

der,  tongue  and  sparerib,  1  ton  each  of  lard,  jam,  chick¬ 
en  and  powdered  milk,  15  tons  of  candy 


The  personal 

tastes  of  the  adventurers  were  not  overlooked :  500,000  ^  - 

cigarettes,  tobacco  approximating  a  ton  and  an  ample  ^ 

stock  of  pipes  doubtless  helped  to  ease  the  long  days  of 

Preparing  the  expedition’s  stock  of  provisions  for  .. 

shipment  on  the  7,000-mile  voyage  to  Antartica  was  ^ 

one  of  the  major  problems  in  advance  of  this  unique  1 

undertaking.  It  was  important  that  the  weight  of  the  ^ 

various  articles  and  the  space  they  would  occupy  on  At* 

shipboard  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Equally  im- 
portant  was  the  problem  of  housing  or  caring  for  this  ^ 

precious  stock  of  food  on  the  ice  pack  that  was  to  be  ^  ^ 

After  a  thorough  survey  of  many  types  and  designs  \  '  v  ^ 

of  packing  containers,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  de-  . 

cided  to  pack  the  foodstuffs  and  other  perishables,  to 

the  largest  possible  extent,  in  boxes  of  uniform  size  and  ^ >  _ _ i 

type,  so  that  they  could' be  used  as  building  units.  This  m  ^  ,  r.  t. 

necessitated  a  container  that  wouid  open  on  the  side, 

making  its  contents  accessible  while  the  box  fulfilled  “1 

its  dual  purpose  as  a  “brick”  in  the  wall  and  as  a  con-  S.r  Ernest  Shackleton  s  cxM.t.on 

tainer.  The  boxes  were  made  of  yellow  pine  a  quarter  "’“''p  “p"  ‘"'p''''  P"*”* 

inch  thick,  braced  with  cleats  which  framed  the  ends.  According  to  reports  the  expedition  carried  out  th< 
The  cleats  were  joined  in  grooves  at  the  comers,  but  plan  of  using  the  boxes  to  form  the  walls  of  “igloo' 
not  nailed,  thus  permitting  the  side  of  the  box  to  be  storehouses,  laying  them  in  staggered  formation  lik 
opened  and  reclosed.  bricks  laid  up  in  running  or  stretcher  courses.  Th 

A  special  feature,  which  incidentally  provided  a  walls  were  spanned  by  wooden  roofs  and  the  whole  cov 
hinged  effect  for  this  opening  side,  was  the  use  of  a  ered  with  tarpaulin,  which  in  turn  was  buried  unde 
series  of  wires  bound  tight  around  each  box  and  stapled  snow.  A  stenciled  label  on  the  opening  side  of  each  bo: 
to  the  wood,  thus  performing  the  major  function  of  showed  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Thus  the  commis 
holding  the  box  and  contents  together.  The  wire  re-  sary  also  constituted  the  kitchen,  and  the  cook  was  sui 
ceived  exhaustive  tests  to  prove  that  it  would  resist  rounded  by  the  tons  of  sausage,  chicken,  lard,  chees( 
corrosion  and  the  crystallizing  effects  of  polar  cold,  milk,  eggs,  jam,  pickles  and  other  items  that  consti 
The  design  thus  eliminated  the  need  for  thick  box  tuted  his  larder  during  the  long  siege.  The  cook  pel 
walls,  saving  weight  and  bulk,  yet  provided  ample  formed  his  culinary  functions  on  a  regular  coal  stov< 
strength  for  handling  in  transit  and  for  stacking.  And  When  he  clipped  the  wires  to  open  the  side  of  a  bo 
— an  important  consideration — the  cleats  furnished  se-  and  take  a  can  of  coffee  from  the  shelf  the  box  wa 
cure  grips  for  hands  encased  in  heavy  fur  mittens.  reclosed,  the  procedure  in  no  way  affecting  the  solic 
Previous  experience  in  polar  exploration  pointed  to  ity  of  the  wall, 
the  need  for  a  one-man  package,  as  loads  too  heavy  or  The  furious  sub-zero  gales  that  sweep  Little  Americ 
bulky  for  one  man  to  carry  are  left  behind  in  an  emer-  in  the  winter  season,  and  make  this  region  the  moj 
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HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  QUALITY 
GRADER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETARLE  FILLER 


THE  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC  TOMATO  FILLER 

Fills  seventy  cans  per  minute. 

Does  not  crush  tomatoes. 

Is  adaptable  for  filling  cut  beans. 

Is^sanitary,  can  be  quickly  cleaned. 

Fills  cans  uniformly. 

Is'simple  in  design  and  very  well  built. 

Write  for  further  information. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 


Eithmr  Single  or  Double 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting . 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Doable  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Mannfactnrers 
Corn  Hnskin?  Machines 
Corn  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Xiaheling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOTTNBBT  R 
MACHINB  GO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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forbidding  of  any  known  to  explorers,  were  responsible 
for  the  plan  to  set  all  of  the  housing  units  into  the  solid 
ice  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  for  protection.  In  order  to 
“hole  up”  when  the  savage  blasts  made  outdoor  move¬ 
ment  hazardous,  the  camp  units  were  connected  by 
means  of  tunnels,  also  set  into  the  ice.  Boxes  formed 
the  tunnel  walls,  which  were  built  to  the  necessary 
height,  roofed  and  buried  in  snow.  The  wisdom  of  this 
ingenious  scheme  is  hinted  in  the  following  radiogram 
received  by  the  New  York  Times: 


Boxes  of  food  which  were  used  as  “bricks”  in  the  walls  of 
storage  houses.  This  construction  enabled  removal  of  contents 
without  disturbing  the  boxes  or  weakening  the  walls. 

V.  &  U.  Photo. 

Supply  officer  reports  boxes  structurally  pre¬ 
pared  for  us  very  suitably  adapted.  Boxes  and 
contents  were  in  perfect  condition  on  arrival  Ant¬ 
arctic.  They  were  subsequently  used  for  snow 
tunnel  thoroughfares  and  storehouses  and  satis¬ 
factorily  performed  a  useful  service. 

BYRD  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  entire  world  will  be  interested  in  the  story  soon 
to  be  told  of  how  this  band  of  men  utilized  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  existence  bearable  during  the  long  Ant¬ 
arctic  night  and  to  carry  out  their  far-reaching  under¬ 
taking.  No  doubt  the  camp  is  so  solidly  frozen  into  the 
perpetual  ice  that  boxes  containing  tins  of  food,  safely 
frozen,  will  be  found  by  explorers  many  years  in  the 
future. 

ASKED  TO  BURN  ALL  CORN  STALKS 


IN  a  letter  mailed  to  15,000  farmers  and  gardeners  in 
Erie  and  Crawford  counties,  Pennsylvania,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  C.  G.  Jordan  stresses  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  spring  European  corn  borer  clean-up 
campaign  which,  because  of  its  effectiveness  in  past 
years,  has  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  lead  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  destructive  pest. 

Secretary  Jordan  cites  figures  which  show  that  in 
Michigan,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  infestation 
last  year  was  more  than  seven,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
it  was  less  than  one,  and  that  the  number  of  borers 


found  per  100  plants  was  almost  14  in  Michigan  com¬ 
pared  to  less  than  two  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Due  to  the  splendid  co-operation  received  from  you, 
we  are  able  to  make  this  excellent  showing,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  states  in  his  letter  to  the  farmers.  “The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  clean-up  are  as  follows:  (1)  You  should 
bum  all  corn  stalks,  com  cobs,  heavy  weeds  and  all 
com  fodder  remnants  of  any  kind,  regardless  of  loca¬ 
tion.  (2)  Cora  stubble  must  be  completely  plowed 
under  or  broken  off  at  the  ground,  gathered  and  burned 
before  May  1.  Only  stubbles  two  inches  or  lower  in 
height  are  exempt. 

“Starting  early  in  May,  inspectors  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  visit  your  place  to  see  if  you  have  complied 
with  the  above  requirements.  In  case  you  have  failed 
to  make  the  clean-up  according  to  these  requirements, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  this  department  to  complete  the 
clean-up  and  charge  the  expense  to  you.” 


JAPAN  PRODUCING  CANNED  PEAS 


according  to  information  secured  from  the  direc- 
tor  of  the  Japan  Canned  Foods  Association  and 
■^forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
January  14,  1930,  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
H.  B.  Titus,  at  Tokyo,  Japanese  production  of  canned 
green  peas  in  1927  amounted  to  80,000  cases,  valued  at 
760,000  yen  (about  $360,000) ;  during  1928  at  85,000 
cases,  valued  at  850,000  yen  (about  $395,000) ,  and  dur¬ 
ing  1929  was  estimated  at  100,000  cases,  valued  at  950,- 
000  yen  (about  $438,000).  It  is  understood  that  ap¬ 
proximately  95  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  Japan,  exports  being  very  small,  in  fact,  so 
small  that  no  record  is  kept  of  their  destination.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  known  that  during  1929  a  few  cases  were 
shipped  to  Hawaii  as  samples.  It  appears  that  copper 
sulphate  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Japanese  peas, 
and  so  they  are  consequently  not  admitted  to  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

FRESH  AND  CANNED  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 
OF  PORTO  RICO 


PORTO  RICO  ships  each  year  fresh  fruits  valued  at 
approximately  $4,500,000,  citrus  fruits  making  up 
70  per  cent  of  such  shipments.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  citrus  fruits  in  continental 
United  States,  growers  and  shippers  as  well  as  canners 
of  such  fruits  are  naturally  interested  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  competition. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  a  re¬ 
port  embodying  the  results  of  a  study  into  the  Porto 
Rico  fruit  industry  recently  made  by  its  representative 
at  San  Juan. 

This  report  shows  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  from 
Porto  Rico  to  United  States  over  a  period  of  years,  dis¬ 
cussed  production  of  grapefruit,  oranges  and  pine¬ 
apples,  labor  conditions,  packing  and  marketing. 

Copies  of  this  report,  issued  as  Trade  Information 
Bulletin  No.  669,  may  be  obtained  from  any  branch 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THERMOPHILIC  SPOILAGE  BACTtRlA  IN 
GRANULATED  SUGAR 

By  E.  J.  CAMERON,  Research  Laboratories 
National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  1926  the  discovery  was  made  that  refined  sugar 
carries  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  derived  through  a  study  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  spoilage  in  canned  peas.  The  process  which  ' 
had  been  used  for  these  peas  was  one  which  would  be 
considered  adequate  except  where  a  condition  of  ex¬ 
treme  contamination  existed.  The  factory  in  which 
the  spoilage  had  occurred  was  beyond  reproach  even 
under  the  most  rigid  standards  of  physical  cleanliness. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  spores  of  thermophilic 
spoilage  bacteria  had  become  established  in  the  pores 
of  the  wooden  tanks  which  had  been  used  for  making 
brine.  It  was  quite  evident  from  the  experimental  re¬ 
sults  that  these  bacteria  could  grow  and  sporulate  in 
the  wood  of  the  brine  tanks,  with  the  result  that  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  contamination  was  built  up.  It  was 
reasoned  that  the  wooden  tanks  were  at  fault  because 
of  the  porosity  of  the  wood,  and  in  order  to  test  this 
idea  the  tanks  were  lined  with  metal.  The  extreme 
contamination  which  was  previously  noted  was  mate¬ 
rially  lessened,  but  not  entirely  eliminated.  This  lead 
to  a  further  examination  of  the  constituents  of  the 
brine,  i.  e.,  water,  salt  and  sugar,  and  flat  sour  spores 
were  found  in  the  refined  sugar. 

A  theory  which  was  based  on  these  findings  was  that 
the  sugar  had  acted  to  furnish  the  original  contamina¬ 
tion  in  the  brine  tanks,  and  that  the  final  result  was 
the  development  of  a  high  infection  which  had  op¬ 
erated  to  bring  about  the  spoilage  that  had  occurred. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  subsequent  work,  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a  fact. 

In  the  fall  of  1926  an  unusual  type  of  thermophilic 
spoilage  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Research 
Laboratory.  The  bacteria  involved  in  this  spoilage 
were  of  a  type  which  w^as  not  well  known  previous  to 
this  time,  and  special  methods  were  brought  into  play 
to  cultivate  them  in  the  laboratory.  The  canning 
season  was  past,  and  there  was  very  little  which  could 
be  done  before  the  next  season  to  determine  what  had 
caused  this  spoilage.  The  earlier  experience,  however, 
prompted  a  request  for  a  sample  of  the  sugar  which 
was  used  in  the  product  in  which  spoilage  had  occur¬ 
red.  Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  sample  of 
this  sugar,  and  large  numbers  of  the  organism  which 
had  caused  the  spoilage  were  found  in  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  field  laboratory  was  set  up  at  the  factory  in 
which  the  spoilage  had  occurred,  and  various  tests 
were  made  to  see  whether  this  plant  harbored  any¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  infected  equipment,  such  as  the 
brine  tanks  previously  described.  All  results  in  this 
connection  were  negative.  The  work  was  continued  the 
second  year  after  the  spoilage  on  an  extended  scale. 
Negative  results  were  again  obtained,  and  the  sum 
total  of  evidence  was  taken  to  give  strong  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar  used  was  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  spoilage  which  had  occurred 
two  years  previously. 


These  incidents  are  given  to  illustrate  the  indirect 
and  the  direct  effects  of  contaminated  sugar  in  causing 
spoilage. 

Following  these  experiences,  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  undertook  a  general  survey  of  the  sugar  situation 
with  the  idea  of  determining  whether  sugar  from  any 
source  is  invariably  free  from  thermophilic  spoilage 
bacteria,  and  whether  sugar  comes  from  any  source  or 
by  any  method  of  manufacture  is  invariably  contami¬ 
nated  as  to  be  unfit  for  canners’  use.  The  results  of 
this  general  study  were  published  in  a  scientific  journal 
(1)  It  is  intended  to  give  in  brief  form  the  outstand¬ 
ing  findings  which  were  given  in  this  paper,  but  before 
doing  this  it  seems  well  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
organisms  which  have  been  concerned. 

There  have  been  identified  three  groups  of  thermo¬ 
philic  spore-bearing  bacteria  of  major  importance  as 
causes  of  spoilage  in  non-acid  canned  vegetables.  They 
are  designated  as  “thermophilic”  because  of  their  pref¬ 
erence  for  relatively  high-growth  temperatures — in 
other  words,  as  a  group  they  will  grow  best  at  temper¬ 
atures  in  the  neighborhood  of  130  degrees  F.,  and  some 
of  them  require  temperatures  well  above  100  degrees 
F.  in  order  to  grow  at  all.  Their  importance  to  the 
canning  industry  is  not  by  reason  of  their  ability  to 
grow  at,  or  their  preference  for,  high  temperatures,  but 
rather  it  rests  in  the  high  resistance  of  their  spores  to 
heat.  For  some  reason  not  yet  explained  there  is  some 
degree  of  correlation  between  these  two  attributes.  The 
three  groups  which  are  of  importance  are:  (1)  the  flat 
sour  bacteria,  which  bring  about  acid  fermentation 
without  an  accompanying  production  of  gas.  The  com¬ 
mercial  result  is  that  the  contents  of  the  can  become 
sour,  but  the  can  remains  flat;  (2)  the  thermophilic 
anaerobic  bacteria.  Acid  and  gas  are  produced  by 
members  of  this  group,  the  result  being  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can  become  sour  and  the  can  itself  be¬ 
comes  swelled;  (3)  the  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria,  which 
produce  hydrogen  sulfide  gas  in  relatively  large 
amounts.  The  activity  of  these  organisms  results  in  a 
general  blackening  of  the  contents  of  the  can  and  a 
“rotten  egg”  odor  is  developed.  Hydrogen  sulfide  pras 
is  very  soluble,  and,  due  to  this  solubility,  the  can  does 
not  swell. 

In  this  survey  tests  were  made  on  a  large  number  of 
samples  which  included:  (1)  refined  cane  sugar;  (2) 
raw  cane  sugar;  (3)  miscellaneous  forms  of  cane 
sugar,  such  as  soft  sugar;  (4)  white  beat  sugar;  (5) 
beet  sugar  in  other  forms,  such  as  raw  or  brown  sugar. 

Spores  of  the  flat  sour  thermophiles  were  found  in 
essentially  all  of  the  cans  sugar  samples  examined. 
The  extent  to  which  they  were  found  varied  over  wide 
limits,  some  carrying  slight  and  some  exceedingly 
heavy  infection.  The  anerobic  thermophiles  were  in 
general  encountered  less  frequently,  but  in  several  in¬ 
stances  there  was  evidence  of  undesirable  contamina¬ 
tion  by  thse  bacteria.  The  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria 
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were  the  types  most  rarely  met  with,  and  when  pres¬ 
ent  they  were  usually  found  in  small  numbers. 

As  a  g’eneral  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  the  flat 
sour  bacteria  were  found  in  refined  cane  sugar  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  white  beat  sugar,  but  the 
white  beat  sugar  at  times  was  undesirably  contami¬ 
nated  with  spores  of  thermophilic  anaerobes.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  consistent  advantage  in  either  the 
refined  cans  or  the  white  beet  sugar.  In  both  classes 
samples  of  low  contamination  and  also  of  undesirably 
high  contamination  were  found. 

Seventy-seven  cultures  of  flat  sour  bacteria  were  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  various  sugar  products  studied.  These 
cultures  were  subjected  to  various  laboratory  tests  to 
confirm  their  identity  as  true  flat  sour  bacteria.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  in  hand,  most  attention  was  given 
the  question  of  heat  resistance  of  their  spores.  Twenty- 
seven  cultures  were  used  in  heat-resistance  studies. 
The  resistances  of  individual  cultures  showed  a  wide 
variation,  but  cultures  from  cane  sugar,  both  refined 
and  raw,  and  from  beet  sugar  were  found  to  furnish 
spores  of  a  resistance  to  heat  comparable  to  those  iso¬ 
lated  from  commercial  outbreaks  of  flat  sour  spoilage. 
Thus,  it  was  found  that  the  thermophilic  contamination 
carried  by  commercial  sugar  was  at  ties  of  such  a  re¬ 
sistance  that  direct  spoilage  could  be  caused. 

The  general  findings  pertaining  to  the  existence  of 
thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria  in  raw  and  commercial 
sugars  were  confirmed  by  James  (2).  His  conclusions 
in  this  connection  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Spoilage  theophiles  were  isolated  from  sugar  of  all 
types  examined. 

a.  Raw  cane  sugar  contained  the  flat  sour  types  in 
large  numbers  and  very  few  of  the  sulphur  and  the 
hard  shell  types. 

b.  Commercial  brown  sugars  contained  the  flat  sour 
type  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  and  more  than 
half  the  samples  contained  the  sulphur  and  hard  swell 
types. 

c.  Granulated  cane  sugar  contained  fewer  of  the 
spoilage  thermophiles  than  any  of  the  other  sugars  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  Their  presence,  however,  was  more 
marked  in  the  granulated  cane  than  in  the  granulated 
beet  sugar. 

Since  the  general  survey  which  has  been  referred  to, 
the  condition  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  canning  of  non¬ 
acid  vegetables  has  been  closely  watched  and  checked 
by  means  of  tests  on  samples  submitted  by  and  col¬ 
lected  from  member  canners.  Many  such  samples  have 
been  submitted  by  members  to  the  Washington  Labo¬ 
ratory  and  the  collected  samples  have  been  obtained 
during  the  past  two  canning  seasons  by  members  of  the 
field  laboratory  staff. 

The  result  of  the  tests  on  sugar  made  during  the 
canning  seasons  of  1928  and  1929  illustrated  several 
points  of  interest,  and  on  this  account  will  be  presented 
here.  Tables  I  and  II  give  the  results  of  tests  on 
samples  collected  by  the  field  laboratory  staff  during 
the  seasons  of  1298  and  1929,  respectively.  Table  I 
gives  results  obtained  in  the  Middle  West,  where  both 
beet  and  cane  sugars  were  used  by  canners.  The  results 
in  Table  II  are  on  sugars  obtained  from  Eastern  can¬ 
ners,  and  no  samples  of  beet  sugar  are  represented.  The 
refiners  or  manufacturers  are  designated  by  A,  B,  etc., 
and  where  there  is  duplication  in  the  two  tables  the 
same  refiners  or  manufacturers  are  represented.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  results  for  flat  sour  bacteria  and 
sulfide  spoilage  bacteria  and  given  in  terms  of  number 


of  spores  per  10  grams  (about  one-third  ounce)  of 
sugar,  while  the  results  for  the  thermophilic  anerobes 
are  given  in  terms  of  numbers  of  positive  and  negative 
tests. 

The  data  in  these  two  tables  are  of  most  value  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  general  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  sugar 
which  was  tested  during  the  field  surveys  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  outstanding  observation  is  that  there 
is  an  extreme  variation  in  the  degree  of  contamination, 
not  only  between  samples  from  different  refining 
sources  but  among  samples  from  the  individual  sources. 
The  analysis  of  the  data  is  complicated  in  some  degree 
by  the  fact  that  the  samples  listed  as  coming  from  any 
one  refining  company  may  in  fact  originate  in  two  or 
more  different  refineries  of  the  same  organization. 

There  has  been  no  positive  attempt  to  establish  even 
approximate  bacterial  standards  for  commercial  sugar. 
Any  such  standards  would  have  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  extent  of  contamination  permissible  for  the 
individual  spoilage  types,  and  this  in  turn  would  re¬ 
quire  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
three  spoilage  types.  This  evolution  would  have  to  be 
made  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  expressed  numeri¬ 
cally,  and  this  is  not  possible  with  our  present  informa¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  this,  assuming  the  formulation  of 
numerical  standards  to  be  practicable,  even  where  the 
individual  types  conformed  to  standard,  if  all  three 
types  were  present,  the  sugar  would  be  considered  un¬ 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  general  infection.  At 
the  present  time  any  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of 
sugar  is  dependent  for  validity  upon  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  through  observations  on  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  sugar.  The  prespective  must  be 
further  widened  by  experience  with  canners’  problems. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  some  practicable  means 
will  be  devised  which  will  enable  sugar  producers  to 
market  a  product  which  will  be  free  from  these  contam¬ 
inating  bacteria,  or  at  least  one  which  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  constantly  low  level  of  infection.  Recent 
activity  by  various  refining  organizations  indicates  a 
favorable  trend  in  this  direction.  If  or  when  it  appears 
that  the  marketing  of  such  sugar  is  practicable,  the 
standard  will  be  absolute  or  approximate  freedom  from 
thermophilic  spores. 

Averages  have  been  computed  from  Tables  I  and  II, 
and,  while  there  is  at  present  no  idea  of  applying  these 
averages  to  the  formulation  of  standards,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  results  for  the  two  years  check 
rather  closely.  These  averages  are  given  in  Table  III. 
(Editor’s  Note. — And  for  this  reason  the  extended 
I  and  II  are  not  reproduced  with  this  article ;  only  Table 
III  showing  the  average.) 

An  example  of  “clean”  sugar  is  shown  in  Table  I,  re¬ 
finer  S,  although  the  fact  that  only  three  samples  from 
this  source  were  examined  constitutes  a  limitation 
which  prevents  general  comparison  with  other  figures 
in  this  table. 

An  example  of  consistently  badly  contaminated 
sugar  is  given  in  Table  I,  refiner  F.  These  figures  show 
excessive  contamination  by  both  flat  sour  and  sulfide 
spoilage  types,  and  in  some  samples  the  numbers  of 
spores  present  were  so  large  as  to  suggest  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  direct  spoilage. 

An  example  of  sugar  positive  but  consistently  low 
contamination  is  given  in  Table  II,  refiner  V. 

Sugars  from  refiners  B,  F,  G  and  I  were  examined 
both  in  1928  and  1929.  It  is  considered  futile,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  any  comparison  to  show  improvement 
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or  the  contrary  in  the  sugar  from  any  of  these  sources 
because  of  the  variability  previously  mentioned  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  sugar  came  from  different  re¬ 
fineries. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  where 
single  sugar  samples  are  examined  opinions  based 
upon  the  results  of  examination  of  such  samples  must 
be  qualified  more  or  less,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  contamination  found.  If  contamination  is  high,  the 
lot  of  sugar  from  which  the  sample  is  taken  comes 
under  suspicion.  The  source  of  the  sugar,  also,  is  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion.  If  contamination  is  low,  the 
opinion  at  the  present  time  must  refer  specifically  to 
the  batch  or  shipment  of  which  the  sample  is  represen¬ 
tative.  When  samples  from  a  single  source  give  favor¬ 
able  results  repeatedly,  and  particularly  when  such  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  from  year  to  year,  confidence  in  the 
source  is  inevitably  strengthened.  Complete  confi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  source,  however,  would  depend  upon  as¬ 
surances  that  the  refiner  has  knowledge  regarding  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  contamination  of  refined 
sugar,  and  that  he  has  a  procedure  whereby  he  can 
take  positive  steps  to  prevent  such  contamination. 

For  the  canner’s  guidance  the  following  summary  is 
given: 

(1)  It  is  considered  established  that  the  bacterial 
condition  of  commercial  sugar  has  a  very  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  thermophilic  spoilage  problems  of  the  can- 
ner.  Sugar,  while  not  the  only  source,  is  considered  the 
outstanding  source  of  the  original  infection  of  the  can¬ 
ning  factory, 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  bacterial  contamination  of 
sugar  to  spoilage  is  probably  usually  an  indirect  one. 
In  other  words,  the  sugar  may  contaminate  wooden 
brine  tanks  or  other  equipment  where  the  thermo¬ 
philic  organisms  may  develop  to  a  point  where  a  spoil¬ 
age  hazard  is  produced. 

It  is  also  regarded  that  the  relation  may  be  a  direct 
one,  as  when  large  numbers  of  resistant  spores  of  flat 
sour  or  other  spoilage  thermophiles  are  contained  in  the 
sugar.  This  applies  particularly  when  the  sugar  is  used 
in  canning  products  of  less  heat  penetration,  such  as 
canned  com. 

(3)  The  bacterial  condition  of  sugar  is  of  import¬ 
ance  only  for  the  so-called  non-acid  and  semi-acid  prod¬ 
ucts  in  which  the  sugar  is  used.  Also,  even  where 
sugar  is  not  used  in  a  non-acid  product,  if  this  is  packed 
in  a  cannery  in  which  products  which  contain  sugar  are 
packed,  and  if  certain  equipment  is  used  for  both  prod¬ 
ucts,  contamination  brought  by  the  sugar  may  affect 
both  products.  The  relation  exists,  however,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  canning  of  peas  and  corn. 

Strictly  acid  products,  of  which  tomatoes  and  other 
fruits  are  examples,  are  not  subject  to  thermophilic 
spoilage,  aim  accordingly  are  not  affected  by  thermo¬ 
philic  organisms  contained  in  the  sugar. 

(4)  From  a  bacteriological  viewpoint  there  appears 
to  be  no  preference  between  white  beet  sugar  and  re¬ 
fined  cane  sugar.  Desirable  and  undesirable  samples 
have  been  found  in  both. 

(5)  Where  canners  wish  to  have  an  examination 
made  of  sugar  which  they  are  using,  or  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  use,  a  half-pound  sample  from  each  of  three  to 
five  bags  or  barrels  should  be  submitted  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  where  the  tests  are  to  be  made.  Favorable  results 
of  such  an  examination  are  to  be  taken,  at  this  time,  to 
apply  only  to  the  shipment  of  which  the  samples  are 


representative,  and  there  should  be  no  immediate  fa¬ 
vorable  implication  as  to  the  source  of  the  sugar. 

TABLE  III. 

Average  Contamination  in  Sugar,  1928  and  1929. 
Average  Contamination  Results. 


Number  of  spores  Approx,  pc.  of 
per  100  grams  sugar  positive  tests 

for  thermo^ 
philic  anaerobes 

Year  flat  sour  sulfide  spoil. 

1928  .  132  6.4  20 

1929  .  114  3.3  25 


NATURE’S  METHOD  OF  PURIFYING 
POLLUTED  WATER 

From  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

IN  the  study  of  the  pollution  of  streams  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  directed  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  operation  of  natural  processes 
in  the  putrefaction  of  polluted  water,  especially  the 
agencies  and  methods  utilized  by  Nature  in  this  pro¬ 
cess.  In  this  intensive  study  it  has  been  found  that 
pollution  (sewage,  non-poisonous  industrial  wastes  and 
similar  polluting  matter)  when  put  into  water  is  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  by  bacteria,  which  are  so  small  that  at 
least  two  millions  of  them  could  rest  comfortably  side 
by  side  on  the  head  of  a  common  pin.  These  minute 
organisms  find  the  pollutional  material  a  satisfactory 
food  and  increase  rapidly  in  numbers.  By  this  feeding 
process  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  is  used  up,  and 
the  pollution  is  transformed  into  harmless  bacterial 
bodies  and  by-products  which  are  not  putrescible. 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  bacteria  unassisted 
could  completely  purify  polluted  water.  This  was  found 
not  to  be  the  case,  however.  The  bacteria  multiply  in 
the  polluted  water  until  a  certain  number  of  population 
is  reached,  the  limiting  number  varying  with  the 
amount  of  pollution  present.  When  the  limiting  popu¬ 
lation  is  reached  multiplication  stops,  and  the  process 
of  putrefaction  also  stops,  although  considerable 
amounts  of  pollution  may  still  be  present.  If  the  bac¬ 
terial  population  of  the  water  is  reduced  at  this  time, 
the  multiplication  and  purification  processes  continue. 
To  arrange  for  a  continuous  reduction  of  bacterial 
numbers.  Nature,  in  her  marvelous  economic  system, 
has  provided  some  very  small  animals,  called  protozoa, 
whose  principal  food  appears  to  be  bacteria.  These 
bacteria-eaters,  which  are  very  much  larger  than  bac¬ 
teria,  and  yet  so  small  that  fifty  of  average  size  could 
lie  on  the  head  of  a  common  pin,  feed  continuously  on 
the  bacteria,  and  thereby  prevent  the  bacterial  popula¬ 
tion  from  ever  reaching  a  limiting  number. 

In  this  manner  Nature  provides  for  the  completion 
of  the  purification  process,  and  the  bacteria  and  the 
protozoa  in  the  water  decrease  in  numbers  as  the 
amount  of  food  available  for  each  decreases. 

The  addition  of  any  poisonous  substance  to  the  pol¬ 
luted  water  may  slow  up  or,  if  a  sufficient  amount  be 
added,  completely  stop  Nature’s  purification  process,  by 
killing  off  prematurely  these  industrious  workmen. 

A  series  of  interesting  papers  describing  the  methods 
employed  and  the  results  obtained  in  these  studies 
are  being  published  in  the  Public  Health  Reports  under 
the  general  heading  of  “Experimental  Studies  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Purification  in  Polluted  Waters.” 
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fHamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters! 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  | 

I  KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN  | 

E  Also  Manufactruers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiu^^^  . .  . . . . 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


^  THE 

FOUNDATION 

OF  SUCCESS 

IS 

QUALITY" 


MR.  CANNER! 

It*s  a  fact. 

Interior  Seed - 

Indifferent  Pack. 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


“Blood  Telk” 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  he  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Each  activity  or  particularity  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  good  advertising.  Good,  at  least,  in  the 
minds  and  judgment  of  those  sponsoring  it. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  in  our  advertising  activities 
is  to  select  the  one  which  will  best  answer  our  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  money  and  time  or 
effort. 

It  does  not  do  for  any  of  us  to  make  little  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  of  others  until  we  know  all  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

The  salesman  who  thought  little  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  testimonial  advertising  we  see  today  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  think  of  the  years  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  con¬ 
densed  milk  has  been  advertised  by  means  of  actual 
letters  from  mothers  who  have  used  it,  and  who  have 
accompanied  their  letters  with  photographs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  so  well  raised  on  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk.  Nor  did  he  think  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  been  running  so  long  and  with  such 
apparently  good  results  in  behalf  of  the  use  of  yeast. 
Why  should  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  weekly  just  to  keep  their 
name  before  the  public  and  to  give  their  listeners  a 
little  entertainment  in  the  home  when  they  are  appar¬ 
ently  so  far  removed  from  any  possible  competition? 

Why  are  Amos  and  Andy  on  the  air  over  two  net¬ 
works  ? 

Publicity,  my  friends,  publicity.  And  then  more 
publicity. 

I  may  have  written  before  in  these  articles  of  the 
Irishman  who  was  asked  if  he  didn’t  think  the  whiskey 
nowadays  was  rotten.  He  said,  “Sure,  and  there’s  no 
bad  whiskey,  but  some  is  better  than  others.” 

I  won’t  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  there  are  no  bad  ad¬ 
vertisements,  but  publicity,  honestly  conceived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  seldom  falls  short  of  being  worth  what  it  costs. 

Selling  today  is  a  harder  job  than  ever  before.  More 
help  is  needed  for  putting  an  idea  or  an  article  over 
with  the  public  than  was  required  a  few  years  ago. 

You  can’t  just  pack  a  good  article  and  let  the  buyers 
come  after  you.  They  stopped  doing  this  back  when 
the  boys  in  France  found  out  that  the  Armistice  was 
real  and  that  some  day  the  war  was  going  to  be  over. 
Right  after  that  the  biggest  war  buyers  and  sellers 
ever  engaged  in  commenced.  And  no  one  knows  when 
it  will  end. 

Certainly  not  as  long  as  we  can  raise  more  foods  and 
mine  more  metal  and  raise  more  cotton  than  we  can 
consume  in  this  country. 

No  one  has  been  able  so  far  to  legislate  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  out  of  existence.  Until  this  has 
been  done  we‘  must  be  alive  to  every  opportunity  for 
increasing  our  sales  profitably. 


Advertising  will  do  this  if  entered  into  reasonably 
and  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  buying  field 
to  be  cultivated,  and  the  best  means  for  reaching  this 
field  by  means  of  advertising. 

The  directors  of  the  small-town  bank  who  authorize 
the  building  of  an  ornate  structure  to  house  their  bank 
are  alive  to  the  need  in  their  community  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  banking  institution  as  a  Gibraltar  of 
financial  strength.  The  expensive  bank  building,  sump¬ 
tuously  fitted  out,  does  this  as  nothing  else  can.  That’s 
good  advertising. 

In  your  market  and  your  community,  among  your 
customers,  you  may  feel  you  are  so  well-known  that 
your  line  or  your  product  does  not  require  advertising. 
If  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  step  into  your  drug  store 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town  or  near  one  and  ask  the 
clerk  or  proprietor  to  show  you  the  various  products 
put  up  and  sold  by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing 
Company.  'Then  search  your  mind  for  only  a  moment 
for  the  names  of  the  various  advertised  products  you 
have  already  used  which  must  have  had  only  vaseline 
for  their  principal  ingredient,  and  you  will  realize  how 
wise  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  product  when  they 
decide  to  tell  the  public  as  often  as  they  can  of  the 
merits  of  their  product. 

Today,  in  the  waiting  room  of  a  dentist,  someone, 
evidently  a  salesman,  looked  at  the  cover  on  the  current 
number  of  the  magazine  “Life”  and  said:  “Isn’t  that  a 
dandy  takeoff?” 

He  pointed  to  a  picture  captioned  “The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady.”  In  her  hand  she  held  an  open  letter.  You 
could  read  the  words,  “I  just  love  Blatz’s  soap,”  or 
something  like  that. 

Wasn’t  his  remark  a  sad  commentary  on  the  depths 
to  which  some  advertising  efforts  have  fallen  ?  Or  will 
you  say  that,  after  all,  advertising  of  the  sort  I  have 
just  criticised  must  be  paying  the  advertisers  or  they 
w’ould  not  be  paying  good  money  for  it. 

This  w'hole  matter  of  advertising  must  seem  very 
confusing  and  misleading  to  anyone  who  has  given 
until  now  but  little  thought  to  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  am  going  to  stop  writing  this  ar¬ 
ticle  and  listen  to  the  “Real  Folks”  program  broadcast 
over  a  chain  network  by  the  manufacturers  of  vaseline. 

Just  before  I  laid  down  my  paper  this  evening  I 
noticed  that  some  minister  had  taken  last  Sunday  as 
the  subject  for  his  sermon  “Amos  and  Andy.”  Who  is 
there  who  listens  so  little  to  the  radio  that  they  do  not 
know  of  the  “Real  Folks”  and  “Amos  and  Andy”  broad¬ 
cast  programs  ?  Very  few,  I  am  sure.  Next  month  one 
of  the  local  banks  in  a  dozen  or  more  small  towns  in  the 
United  States  will  break  ground  for  a  new  building,  and 
it  will  be  more  splendid  in  its  fittings  than  any  other 
bank  in  town,  or,  for  that  matter,  it  will  outdistance  in 
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....Preferred  by 
the  foremost  corn  canners 
of  the  country.... 


From  the  country's  foremost  corn  canners  comes  sineerc 
approval  of  the  husker  of  the  age.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Peerless  Super  Ilusker  is  needed 
than  the  following  excerpts  from  just  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  recently  received. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  Super  Husker.  We  believe 
you  have  a  machine  of  high  mechanical  excellence.  It  husks 
thoroughly  and  its  continuity  of  performance  gives  an  increased 
production  l)eyond  our  expectation.  We  find  that  its  capacity 
for  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  approximately  equivalent  to  three 
of  the  old  style  Huskers  and  its  capacity  for  Crosby  corn  some¬ 
what  over  two.”  Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  ma- 
chines  in  use  by  us  during  the  past  season.  They  do  excellent 
work,  are  well  constructed,  and  we  believe  they  do  the  best  work 
of  any  like  machine  on  the  market.”  Big  Stone  Canning 
Company,  Ortonville,  Miixn. 

“They  performed  nicely  throughout  the  entire  pack,  without 
breakage  or  shutdown,  on  any  of  the  sixteen  machines.  They 
are  very  quiet  while  operating  and  required  very  little  attention, 
other  than  greasing.”  Princeville  Canning  Company, 
Priiiccville,  111. 


“We  find  the  capacity  of  these  machines  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  type,  yet  the  unit  does  not  take  up  any  more  floor 
space  than  one  of  the  old  machines.  This  was  an  important 
feature  with  us  because  we  lacked  room  in  which  to  install 
machinery.  The  ear  placing  device  works  fine.  It  seems  to 
take  and  place  all  sizes  of  ears  and  handle  them  perfectly.  One 
can  feed  the  machine  without  having  to  be  particular  where 
it  belongs  and  the  butter  device  does  the  rest.”  East  Pembroke 
Canning  Company,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

“We  found  in  comparison  of  the  two  plants  that  the  huskers 
increased  our  cases  per  ton  as  well  as  giving  us  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  against  hand  husking.  The  actual  saving  in  labor 
costs  at  our  Townsend  plant  this  year,  over  hand  husking  in 
previous  years,  effected  a  saving  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  that  we  are  ordering  five  more  Super 
Huskers  for  next  year.”  Justright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del. 

You  too,  may  enjoy  increased  production  and  quality 
husking,  assured  by  the  Peerless  Super  Husker.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  “comparative  test”  survey  made  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  (independent  engineering 
aceountants)  proving  our  claim  of  “more  corn  every  hour, 
cleaner  corn,  with  less  butting  waste,  at  less  expense 
per  ton.”  .4sk  for  survey  SU-95-HK. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chieago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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ma^itude  of  quiet  elegance  any  bank  in  any  town  or 
city  for  miles  around.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  local  boy  back 
home  for  a  visit  after  a  three  weeks  showing  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  a  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  gallery.  If  you  have 
ever  met  Bill  you  will  know  him  the  next  time  you  see 
him,  just  as  I  did.  You  can’t  miss  his  ten-gallon  hat  if 
you  are  within  hollering  distance  of  him.  Nor  mistake 
it  for  the  hat  of  anyone  else. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when  Renry  Ford 
did  not  advertise,  but  when  he  announced  his  new 
model,  when  his  sales  had  fallen  to  zero,  when  he  was 
losing  distributors  right  and  left,  he  advertised.  And 
how  ?  Today,  when  he  has  a  new  Ford  truck  to  put 
over,  he  advertises.  And  how?  True,  we  aren’t  all 
Fords.  But  many  a  firm  spending  thousands,  and  some 
spending  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  advertising, 
started  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  spend  for 
this  purpose.  Dollar  for  dollar,  a  small  packer  can  get 
more  for  his  advertising  dollar  than  the  large  one  can. 
Be  sure  your  product  or  your  products  are  the  best  that 
can  be  put  up.  Know  your  market  and  its  possibilities. 
Know  your  representatives  and  your  distributors. 

Get  a  small  advertising  agency  in  whose  offices  your 
account  will  get  the  attention  it  deserves.  Tell  them  all 
you  know  about  your  business,  its  profits  and  possible 
losses,  its  good  points  and  its  bad  points.  If  the  agency 
you  finally  select  feels  you  should  pay  them  a  service 
fee,  pay  it  and  then  set  up  nights  if  necessary  figuring 
out  how  you  can  make  them  return  you  100  per  cent  on 
your  investment. 

Don’t  laugh  at  advertising  as  my  friend  did  in  the 
dentist’s  office.  Don’t  fear  advertising.  We  fear  only 
that  we  do  not  understand.  Learn  more  about  it. 
Learn  all  you  can  about  advertising.  Then  you’ll  like  it. 

MEXICAN  CATSUP  COMPETES  WITH 
AMERICAN  PRODUCT 


A  CATSUP  of  seemingly  good  quality  is  now  manu- 
factored  by  the  Compania  Empacadora  del  Noro- 
^este,  S.  A.,  at  Ciudad  Obregon,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  American  Consul  H.  S.  Bursley,  at  Guaymas,  So¬ 
nora,  Mexico. 

Although  only  recently  placed  on  the  market,  this 
product  threatens  to  make  serious  inroads  into  the  rela¬ 
tively  important  market  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 
which  has  heretofore  been  the  exclusive  domain  of 
American  manufacturers  of  catsup. 

The  company  mentioned  is  also  offering  canned 
whole  tomatoes  and  tomato  puree,  but  there  has  been 
little  sale  of  these  goods  of  American  or  other  origin. 

Present  wholesale  prices  of  the  tomatoes,  catsup  and 
puree  canned  at  Ciudad  Obregon  are:  Catsup,  case  of 
24  bottles,  16  ounce,  $6.11 ;  catsup,  case  of  36  bottles, 
8  ounce,  $6.58 ;  whole  tomatoes,  case  of  24  cans.  No.  2, 
$3.76;  whole  tomatoes,  case  of  24  cans,  No.  2i/2>  $4.70; 
tomato  puree,  case  of  24  cans,  No.  2,  $2.82 ;  tomato  pu¬ 
ree,  case  of  48  cans,  No.  1,  $3.76.  The  foregoing 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Ciudad  Obregon. 


— Sinc«  i9l3^  Kciereoce;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Ck)coanat, 

Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


MABufacturad  hj 


Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pinmappim  Corara.  5fx«ra  and  5/fccra 


GA'MSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


The  label  is  noticed  before  the 
foods  are  tasted.  A  Gamse 
Label  invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

I-,iiho^aplxer:s 

GAMSEBUILDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Just  One 
of  Our 


New  Machines 
For  1930 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO., 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BERLIMfl 

canning\# 


^canning  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jl  Complete  Canning  Plant’ 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer 

with 

Water  Seal 


Beet  Steamer  With  Right  Angle  Discharge 


BIW-IN  CHAP^" 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  peelers  and  the  average  plant 
in  which  they  were  installed  this  year  100%. 
The  Water  Seal  did  away  with  practically  all 
loss  of  steam.  Capacity,  any  size  plant  desires. 


This  Beet  Steamer  is  only  one  of  the  21  new 
machines  that  we  have  gotten  out  to  fill  our 
line,  so  that  the  canner  can  purchase  a  mac¬ 
hine  for  any  operation  from  the  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company. 


There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  need  in  a  canning  plant. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  We,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  oppoi’tunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  -  Machinery 


Wanted — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2h  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  10  ft.  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader.  Two  sets  screens 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Ayars  Shaker  Filler  for  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Beets, 
equipped  for  No.  2,  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

2  Peerless  Circular  Exhaust  Boxes. 

4  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers. 

Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers, 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  two 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitters,  also  other 
small  canning  equipment.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co. ,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes — 15  to  500  gallon.  Also  two 
sizes  of  Tilting  Kettles— 25  and  50  gallon.  Always 
in  stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Kettle  Manufacturers.  .  .  Established  1876. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  2  Second  Hand  Return  Tabular 
Boilers  66  in.  x  18  ft.  Charcoal  Iron  Shells,  good 
tubes,  been  carrying  65  pounds  steam  pressure. 

The  Mount  Airy  Canning  Co.,  Mount  Airy,  Md.r^ 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED- 
1  Colossus  Grader. 

1  12  foot  and  one  8  ft.  Goose  Neck. 

1  Short  Rotary  Washer. 

Address  Box  A-1733  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED- 

One  Lewis  Cutter  for  String  Beans 
One  Continuous  Blancher  for  Beans 
One  Rotary  Tomato  Washer 
One  Tomato  Inspection  Table 
One  Tomato  Pulping  Machine 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Condensing  Tank  with 
Steam  Coils,  Traps,  etc. 

One  500-gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Preheating  Tank. 
Andress  Box  A- 1734  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Machinery.  Open  and  Closed  Retorts, 
40  Process  Crates,  2  Peerless  Exhausters  for  No.  2 
cans,  1  Hawkins  or  Peerless  Hoist,  150  feet  Gravity 
Roller  Conveyor  for  case  goods,  1  Cyclone  Pulper, 
1  Finisher. 

Advise  price,  make,  model  and  condition. 

Dyersburg  Canning  Co.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

WANTED— Four  Pressure  Cookers  or  Retorts,  must  be 
bought  cheap. 

Lancaster  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  larK© 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  19^ 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 
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FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8Jc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  Ib.New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — 5000  pounds  Bountiful  Green  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  1500  pounds  Rogers  Refugee  Green 
Stringless  Bean  Seed.  Shipment  from  a  well  known 
and  reliable  seedsman. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Wanted — Seed 

PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  good  quality  Spot 
Horsfords  and  Perfections,  carlots  or  less. 

Address  Box  A-1737  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman,  age  25  to  40,  to  cover  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Virginia  for  Brokerage  house.  Experience  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  necessary. 

Address  Box  B-1732  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Miscellaneous 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants,  Pepper 
Plants,  50  million  to  offer  for  1930.  Shipments  be¬ 
ginning  April  15th  and  on  until  July  1st.  Write 
or  wire  for  growing  contract  prices. 

25  years  plants  growing.  Shipping  capacity  million 
per  day.  References  furnished. 

Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 


W ANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

AddresspBox  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 
plant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent¬ 
ly  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  arc  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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STRASBUROKR  &  SIEOEB 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  j 

STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  pet  M. 

No.  2J  size .  ,  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINERS  0$  tin  RlATt  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IRON  -  I  IBR( 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAJ«I  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,"  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  soiinT 
(^insure  sanitafy 
cleanliness— - 


Ask.  your  supply  man  / 

.^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  (inures  corrected  by  the<ie  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% .  . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2t^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Small,  No.  2*4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 66 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  2*4  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.60 


N.Y. 

8.16 

3.10 

3.20 

3.26 


2.66 

2.70 

2.66 

3.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


.86 

1.06 


1.66 

6.60 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard  C!ut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Reil  Kiiney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 


I.IMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.76  1.90 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.60  . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  6.00  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

CAKROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  1.16 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  4.26  4.76 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26  6.00 


CORNt 

Slan.lard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

F.xtia  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split.  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 . 3.26  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS* 

"ctit  Pois,  Is . 86  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.85 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.46 

No  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40 

-No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 .  1.36 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.76 

No.  4  std.  Alaskas,  lOs . -  .  6.60 

No.  4  F,arly  June,  Is . 70  . 

PL’MPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  1.26  1.42% 

No.  10  . 8.90  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2*4  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

No.  10  .  3.80  4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No,  2 .  t  .95 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.40 

No.  10  .  4.26  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.20  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2*4  .  1.70  tl.70 

No.  3  .  1.75  tl.76 

No.  10  .  4.50  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  6.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  .65 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  1.65 

No.  10  .  4.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.40  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 55  .52*4 

No.  10  Trimmingrs .  4.25  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No,  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.50 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2*4 .  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.25 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.25 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  11.00 

California  Standard  2*4 . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2*4.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled.  No.  10 . 


2.45 

2.75 


1.50 


6.60 


4.00 


4.75 

2.15 

2.75 
3.00 

1.45 


2.66 

12.75 


1.50 

1.85 


14.00 

3.25 

’’.50 

‘3.75 


1.20 

5.26 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.30 


1.46 

L20 


6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

Balto. 

1.10 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3.  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 
No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standarfl  2*4.. 

2.95 

Choice  . 

3.50 

3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

9.25 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 . 

2.85 

2.60 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.45 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 . 

2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 . 

10.00 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  2.0O  ....... 

Re<l,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Re<i.  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  4.00  3.65 

No.  10s  . . .  14.75  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . 

1 7  oz.  . 

1 8  oz . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

'4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

*/4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


1.10  1.15 

.  1.40 

1.70  1.50 

.  1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

.  8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  C  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  *4 . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Chums.  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

*/4  Oil.  Keyless  . 

*4  Oil,  Decorated  . 

*4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*4  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

*4  Oil,  Carton  . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  *5.  Per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  *4s  . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  *48  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  *{>s  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 


1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

2.50 

2.70 

2.60 

2.50 

3.60 

2.87*4 

1.60 

1.65 

4.85 

2.85 

1.45 

1.55 

2.15 

1.70 

1.70 

t3.50 

*4.75 

*3.50 

*4.75 

*3.15 

*16.00 

*3.40 

8.00 

14.00 

11.25 

7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 

7.60 

14.26 
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WE  are  constantly  adding  old-established 
Canners  to  our  list  of  customer-friends. 
They  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  placing 
their  can  requirements  in  our  hands.  There  is 
Q  reason  .  .  .  and  our  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  to  you. 

Boyle  Cans 

. . .  reflect  the  intimate  knowledge  which  years  of 
Cannery  contacts  afford. 

Personalized  service  has  brought  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing  clientele  .  .  .  customer- friends  .  .  .  all. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

....  lioylo  Planr  .... 

811  S.  Wnli;.  St..  Baltl.nor.-;  Mtl. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Need  to  Understand  Conditions  as  They  Are  De¬ 
veloping  More  Important  Than  Price  Information — 
The  Trend  of  the  Food  Market  and  What  It  Portends. 

Food  for  thought — a  short  while  ago  one  of 
the  new  crop  “efficiency  experts,”  made  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  in  a  market  review  of  this  sort  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  “the  sentiment”  or  “feeling”  of  the 
market,  but  what  is  wanted  and  demanded  is  “facts.” 
We  objected  then  and  we  still  object  that  these  self- 
styled  experts  lack  the  ability  to  think,  and  too  often 
lack  the  experience  which  would  have  taught  them  wis¬ 
dom.  Facts  belong  to  the  past,  because  there  can  be  no 
such  thing,  in  a  market  consideration,  as  a  future  fact ; 
we  have  not  the  future  in  our  control  to  assure  a  fact. 
And  if  you  are  to  deal  with  any  market  wholly  in  the 
past  you  are  dealing  with  a  dead  thing,  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  that  can  only  help  you  in  the  lessons  it  may 
teach  for  the  future.  Such  lessons  are  valuable,  for 
he  would  be  an  unfortunate  human  who  could  not  learn 
from  experience. 

The  real  value  of  this  market,  or  any  other  market, 
would  be  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  influences  affecting 
the  market  today,  and  the  probably  effect  upon  it  in 
the  days  to  come.  That  sort  of  market  information 
would  be  invaluable,  because  it  would  enable  you  to 
lay  your  plans  so  as  to  meet  such  conditions  as  they 
arrive.  And  that  is  why  we  place  more  emphasis  upon 
conditions  than  upon  the  market  prices  that  have  been 
paid;  tell  me  the  real  feelings  of  the  market,  of  the 
actual  market  sentiment,  tell  me  what  the  market  “is 
going  to  do,”  and  you  can  have  your  price  records  of 
the  past  week  or  weeks.  You  read  the  stock  market 
l)rices  of  the  previous  day,  but  you  try  to  “guess”  what 
the  market  is  going  to  do,  and  if  you  know  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  are  affecting  it  you  could  eliminate  the 
“guess.”  ^ 

We  repeat  here  what  we  have  so  often  said  before; 
if  spot  canned  foods  could  stand  on  their  own  basis, 
uninfluenced  by  other  matters,  market  prices  would  be 
higher  than  they  are  today  and  steadily  going  higher. 
This  week  they  have  tried  to  inject  the  feeling  that 


there  are  more  spot  canned  tomatoes  hanging  around 
than  anyone  knows,  but  that  is  such  a  palpable  market 
“steer”  that  only  the  most  uninformed  will  be  caught 
by  it.  There  are  not  enough  canned  tomatoes  on  hand 
to  see  the  market  through  to  the  new  canning  season 
and  everybody  knoAvs  it.  So  the  slight  recession  in 
prices  now^  evident  is  not  due  to  the  amount  of  stock 
on  hand,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  let  down  in  buying, 
and  this  let  down  is  seen  in  every  line  of  industry. 
That  is  the  influence  that  is  hurting  the  entire  canned 
foods  market,  and  not  only  canned  tomatoes.  If  some¬ 
one  will  tell  you  what  has  caused  that  suspension  of 
buying,  that  let  down  in  doing  business — even  more 
marked  in  other  lines  than  in  canned  foods — ^then  you 
will  know  how  to  read  your  market,  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

If  all  business  has  started  upon  that  dreaded  task  of 
a  readjustment  of  all  prices  to  a  lower  level,  as  all  for¬ 
ward-looking  business  men  have  expected  ever  since 
the  war  closed,  then  as  producers  the  canners  of  the 
country  have  a  harder  task  confronting  them  than  they 
think.  If  the  pendulum  which  during  the  war  swung 
to  record  high  prices,  is  beginning  to  swing  back  to¬ 
wards  the  prices  ruling  before  1915,  then  we  better 
know  it,  and  not  sit  foolishly  “hoping”  while  events 
are  happening  right  under  our  noses.  All  history 
shows  that  such  a  thing  inevitably  follows  every  war, 
but  our  modern  economists  say  that  our  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  etc.,  is  now  such  as  to  prevent  such  a  thing.  And 
at  least  they  have  in  their  favor  a  record  of  having  held 
it  off  until  this  time,  if  it  is  to  happen.  The  ideal  thing, 
of  course,  would  be  to  ease  it  down  gently,  and  they 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  since  last  fall.  If  we 
admit  that  then  we  must  admit  that  the  thing  is  in 
progress,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  it.  That  means 
that  you  must  produce  your  goods  at  less  cost  during 
1930,  and  expect  a  smaller  profit  than  you  could  have 
expected  during  the  past  ten  years.  That  is  not  a 
pleasant  dose,  and  the  canner  cannot  do  this  all  by 
himself.  The  can  manufacturer  and  the  supply  men 
generally,  and  the  growers  will  all  have  to  shoulder 
their  respective  parts,  because  if  canned  foods  must  be 
produced  to  sell  at  prices  nearer  those  pertaining  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  all  must  reduce  their  prices  to  the  can¬ 
ners.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory  turn  to  page  58  of 
the  1930  Almanac,  “Range  of  Prices  from  1890  to 
1930,”  and  note  that  on  July  1st,  1914,  No.  3  standard 
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tomatoes  were  quoted  at  72V2c;  standard  Maine  style 
corn  at  65c,  and  No.  2  standard  peas  at  80c,  and  that 
No.  3  sanitary  cans  were  quoted  at  $18.75. 

These  same  items  on  January  1st,  1930,  were  quoted 
at:  $1.40;  95c;  95c,  and  $28.14. 

Is  such  a  reaction  setting  in?  Here  is  a  clipping 
from  The  Chicago  News  of  March  5th,  1930.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  reading: 

Housewives  from  Chicago  to  Lake  Forest  smiled  con¬ 
tentedly  today  as  they  took  their  baskets  and  trundled 
off  to  the  store.  The  reason  was  the  sustained  “bear 
market”  in  groceries,  which  is  rapidly  pushing  the  price 
of  staples  down  to  the  pre-war  levels — and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  lower. 

“Food  costs  less  now  than  it  has  at  any  time  for  ten 
years,”  said  one  housewife,  who  has  kept  a  close  tab  on 
the  household  expenses.  “I  figure  that  I  can  set  a  table 
for  six  at  a  saving  of  30  or  35  per  cent  over  1920  to 
1925.  Staples  are  cheaper,  meat  is  cheaper  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  are  way  down.  If  the  downward 
trend  continues  my  grocery  bill  will  be  on  a  pre-war 
level  in  another  six  months. 

Butter  35  Cents  a  Pound 

A  comparison  of  prices  reveals  not  only  sharp  de¬ 
clines  in  recent  months,  but  also  as  compared  to  a  time 
as  far  back  as  1911.  In  November  of  that  year  eggs 
were  selling  for  40  to  42  cents  per  dozen;  now  they  are 
25  to  35  cents  a  dozen.  Butter  then  was  38  cents  a 
pound,  now  it  can  be  had  for  35  cents  a  pound.  Coffee 
costing  30  cents  then  now  is  as  low  as  21  cents  a  pound. 

But  the  sharpest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
month  or  two,  according  to  neighborhood  grocers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  cf  the  chain  variety.  A  canvass  of  several 
of  them  today  revealed  significant  changes. 

Coffee  Drops  Sharply 

“Coffee  is  down  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cents  a 
pound,”  said  an  Oak  Park  store  manager.  “A  well- 
known  brand  that  a  short  time  ago  sold  for  55  cents 
a  pound  is  now  39;  another  has  reduced  from  55  to  45 
and  still  another  from  42  to  34.  One  popular  brand 
sells  for  21  cents. 

“Butter  has  dropped  15  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
twenty-five  pound  sack  of  flour  that  sold  for  $1.25  is 
now  99  cents.  Sugar  at  5  to  6  cents  a  pound  is  lower 
than  the  pre-war  price.  Only  potatoes  stay  up.  Canned 
goods  are  relatively  lower  in  price,  likewise  fancy 
goods.” 

A  comparison  of  the  advertised  prices  of  meats  of 
the  same  grade  sold  by  the  same  store  reveals  a  drop 
within  the  year  on  roasting  chickens  from  42  to  33 
cents  a  pound;  on  leg  of  lamb  from  34  to  27  cents; 
on  veal  trom  2b  to  25  cents;  on  loin  of  pork  from  24  to 
18;  on  rolled  rib  roast  from  26  to  25  cents.  On  other 
items  the  decline  was  not  so  noticeable  and  in  no  case 
was  there  any  advance  in  price. 

Compare  these  prices  in  your  own  locality,  and  you 
will  have  the  surprise  taken  out  of  them.  We  have  in 
front  of  us  the  three-quarter  page  advertisement  of 
American  Stores  for  March  7th — and  we  find  Coifees 
at  25c,  29c  and  35c.  Butter,  42c;  eggs,  34c;  sugar,  10 
lbs.  for  49c!!  Kingan’s  Hams,  29c;  Pork  Lion,  27c; 
Sirloin  Steak,  35c,  and  Neck  of  Lamb,  15c!! 

Nobody  wants  to  see  those  old,  pre-war  prices  come 
Lack ;  but  here  we  have  evidence  that  food  prices  have 
gone  back.  The  consideration  is  brought  right  home 
to  us,  and  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  Canned  foods 
will  have  to  step  in  line,  or  their  sale  will  fall  off,  and 
the  canners  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  demand.  If  to 
look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  be  pessimism, 
then  we  need  pessimism ;  but  this  is  not  pessimism.  It 
is  only  common  sense. 

IMore  than  ever,  then,  this  must  make  you  see  the 
need  to  go  carefully  this  season,  as  to  the  cost  of  your 
goods  and  as  to  the  extent  of  your  production.  And 


you  can  begin  that  carefulness  with  your  growers’  con¬ 
tracts.  Growing  prices  must  not  be  advanced  this 
year;  they  must  be  reduced  in  line  with  everything 
else.  The  canners  cannot  afford  to  hold  the  bag  for  the 
growers  this  year. 

As  far  as  market  consideration  is  concerned,  if  you 
can  lay  your  plans  for  the  1930  season  so  as  to  bring 
you  out  on  top,  you  will  have  done  all  the  job  that  is 
necessary,  and  far  better  than  a  mere  reading  of  the 
prices  at  which  goods  sold  this  week. 

Spot  canned  foods,  due  to  the  cleaned-up  condition 
and  the  extensive  popular  demand,  are  worth  the  full 
prices  now  quoted.  Have  confidence  in  them  and  don’t 
sacrifice.  It  will  take  some  patience,  but  if  you  exer¬ 
cise  it  you  will  get  the  prices  and  you  will  sell  your 
stock.  The  slow  buying  will  clean  out  the  stocks. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  *‘New  York  Stater,*’ 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Unchanged  —  Taking  Small  Lots  Only  —  Pea 
Scarcity  Felt  —  Looking  for  Beets  —  Some  Tomato 
Holders  Cut  Prices — Taking  Future  Lima  Beans — 
Selling  California  Spinach — Fruits  Easier. 

New  York,  March  13,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — No  material  change  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  canned  foods  markets.  Buy¬ 
ers  continue  in  their  dogged  determination  to  de¬ 
lay  committing  themselves  on  futures  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  operating  in  spots  only  as  a  definite  need 
arises.  In  answer  to  the  usual  inquiries  they  advance 
the  usual  answers.  They  fear  “over-encouraging” 
packers  and  having  the  1930  pack  exceed  demand,  with 
possible  lowering  of  prices  this  fall.  Of  course,  such  a 
procedure  would  react  badly  on  those  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  futures  freely. 

One  far-sighted  wholesaler,  however,  looks  at  it  from 
another  angle.  “If  we  do  not  place  our  orders  now,  we 
will  discourage  the  packers,  and  the  new  pack  may  be 
seriously  short.  Then  we  would  be  caught.”  As  a  rule, 
spot  canned  foods  are  priced  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
now,  and  buyers  here  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  quoted 
prices.  But  they  operate  only  in  small  lots.  A  few 
weaker  packers  forced  down  Southern  tomatoes  to  90c 
per  dozen  for  the  standard  2s  this  week,  and  a  little 
business  was  done  on  that  basis.  But  the  market  is 
better  represented  by  the  quotations  of  95c  to  $1.00  per 
dozen.  There  is  considerable  speculation  here  as  to  the 
acreage  planned  by  canners,  and  it  is  freely  conceded 
That  the  canner,  and  not  the  buyer,  has  the  controlling 
hand  in  deciding  just  what  the  new  season  will  bring 
forth.  Over-pack  will  turn  the  market  over  to  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Under-pack  will  mean  a  strong  sellers’  market. 
Well-planned  normal  pack  will  mean  good  business  and 
fair  profits  for  both  seller  and  buyer. 

Peas — Business  in  spot  peas  has  been  restricted,  but 
by  supply,  and  not  demand.  Com  sales  have  been  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis,  but  steady.  Improvement  is 
noted  in  beets.  A  growing  interest  in  carrots  is  noted. 
Buyers  have  been  fairly  active  in  green  beans.  Sales 
of  future  lima  beans  have  been  satisfactory,  with 
prices  about  the  same  as  the  1929  opening. 

Southern  Tomatoes — The  underlying  and  undenied 
strength  of  tomatoes,  old  pack,  has  failed  to  influence 
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a  few  Tri-State  canners  who  are  undercutting  their 
own  market  here.  Offerings  of  standard  2s  were  made 
here  this  week  at  90c  per  dozen,  and  of  course  they 
were  snapped  up.  Buyers  here  would  not  hesitate  to 
completely  clean  up  remaining  stocks  at  the  95c  to 
$1.00  levels  if  canners  could  only  maintain  a  concerted 
front.  With  a  break  from  the  lines  to  be  expected  at 
any  time,  however,  wholesalers  here  sit  back  and  wait, 
satisfied  to  take  a  chance  on  covering  their  needs  at  the 
bargain  counter.  Future  buying  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement,  however. 

Lima  Beans — Wholesalers  are  not  so  backward  in 
this  canned  food  as  in  others.  They  are  booking  rather 
heavily  at  opening  prices,  which  are  on  practically  the 
1929  opening  level.  Future  Delaware  limas  are  quoted, 
f.  o.  b.  factories,  as  follows:  Tiny  green,  Is,  $1.60;  2s, 
$2.20;  10s,  $11.50.  Small  green,  Is,  $1.50;  2s,  $2.10; 
10s,  $11.00.  Medium  green.  Is,  $1.30;  2s,  $1.85;  10s, 
$9.75.  Green  and  white.  Is,  95c;  2s,  $1.35;  10s,  $7.25. 

Beets — A  continually  growing  market  is  meeting  the 
beet  packs.  Spot  buying  is  good  and  wholesalers  are 
operating  freely  in  futures.  Prices  have  been  named 
by  Wisconsin  packers,  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  in  s.  e.  1. 
cans,  as  follows:  Fancy  cuts.  No.  2  cans,  90c;  21/2S, 
$1.10;  3s,  $1.05;  10s,  $3.50.  Fancy  diced.  Is,  72i/2c; 
2s,  $1.00;  2V2S,  $1.15;  3s,  $1.20;  10s,  $4.25.  Fancy 
wWe  beets,  io  over,  2s,  $1.30;  15  over,  2s,  $1.50;  20 
over,  2s,  $1.50;  21/2S,  $1.70;  30  over,  2s,  $1.75;  21/2S, 
$2.00.  Michigan  prices  have  not  been  generally  named. 

Spinach — Some  excellent  bookings  have  been  made 
on  California  futures,  due  to  the  general  belief  here 
that  the  new  pack  will  be  considerably  less  than  1929. 
While  there  was  a  large  carry-over,  this  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  decreased  before  the  new  pack  is  available  for 
distribution. 

Canned  Fruits — An  easier  tendency  is  noted  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  packs  of  fruit.  Canners  wishing  to  clean  up 
remaining  stocks  are  granting  concessions  to  speed  the 
movement,  and  this  has  brought  about  the  weaker  un¬ 
dertone.  Lines  of  nationally  known  brands  are  holding 
fairly  well  to  opening  prices,  but  the  smaller  canners 
are  cutting.  Quotations  received  here  this  week  offered 
peaches  on  the  basis  of  $1.75  a  dozen  for  standard  2V2 
yellow  cling  halves,  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Choice  were  offered 
at  $1.90.  In  apricots,  choice  No.  21/2S  are  quoted  at 
$2  55  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Choice  Oregon  pears, 
2V»s,  have  sold  on  spot  at  $2.80  a  dozen,  jobbing  quan  ¬ 
tities. 

Asparagus — The  trade  here  is  marking  time,  await- 
inf>:  with  keen  interest  the  announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  the  new  California  pack,  expected  within  a 
few  days.  Whi’e  no  definite  indication  has  been  made, 
it  is  believed  that  the  new  pack  prices  will  show  no 
sharp  deviation  from  the  1929  levels,  either  higher  or 
lower. 

Canned  Fish — No  unexpected  activity  was  reported 
in  the  canned  fish  lines  this  week.  A  better  movement, 
because  of  Lent,  had  been  anticipated,  and  exerted  no 
influence  on  the  market.  Salmon  is  moving  satisfac¬ 
torily  through  retail  distributing  channels,  and  the 
v’holesalo  market  is  steady.  Tuna  is  in  good  demand 
on  a  spot  basis.  Shrimp  is  fairly  strong,  with  prices 
steady  and  unchanged.  Sardines  are  more  active  at 
unchanged  price  levels. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Is  Good — Chicago’s  Money  Release  Helps 
Everyone — Western  Tomato  Canners  Booking  Fu¬ 
tures — Corn  Market  Quiet— Offerings  Appear  Lim¬ 
ited —  More  Offerings  of  Beans  —  California  Fruits 
Cause  Interest. 

Chicago,  March  13,  1930. 

OOD  BUSINESS — The  general  feeling  of  optim¬ 
ism  in  business  which  has  been  so  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  press  of  the  country  during  recent 
weeks  is  particularly  evident  in  the  canned  foods  line. 
Chicago  buyers  report  business  good;  this  especially 
noticeable  since  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  re¬ 
leased  in  the  past  week  to  city  and  county  employees 
whose  pay  checks  were  held  since  December,  due  to  a 
reorganization  of  public  tax  funds.  This  easing  of 
these  matters  seems  to  have  not  only  represented  a  net 
revival  of  buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but  it  released  a  lot  of  other  deals 
which  have  been  marking  time,  everybody  getting  a 
beneficial  reaction,  and  it  is  felt  by  some  that  this  inci¬ 
dent  perhaps  marks  Chicago’s  complete  recovery  from 
the  depression. 

Spot  grocery  business  is  very  good  and  better  inter¬ 
est  expressed  in  futures;  at  least  some  different  re¬ 
sponses  than  the  previous  general  attitude,  which 
seemed  to  be  “wait,  wait.” 

Tomatoes — Rumors  from  the  East  seem  to  indicate 
a  slightly  easier  price  than  prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This,  however,  has  not  affected  Mid-Western  packs,  as 
there  are  relatively  none  to  be  found. 

The  easiness  at  present  evidenced  is  believed  to  be  a 
combination  of  several  factors,  the  principal  one  being 
that  a  considerable  number  of  hoarded  lots  are  being 
turned  loose  on  the  East  as  owners  begin  to  see  more 
clearly  where  the  price  peak  is  likely  to  rest. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whose  guess  is  the  best  as 
to  tomato  values.  With  six  months  to  go  till  next  pack, 
there  should  be  no  present  occasion  for  alarm  unless, 
in  fact,  the  total  quantity  of  goods  held  off  the  market 
is  excessive. 

Reports  indicate  that  considerable  futures  are  being 
booked,  especially  Mid-Western  and  Utah  pack.  These 
Utahs  always  get  quite  a  play  into  Chicago  until  they 
close  out  their  limited  capacity,  usually  a  week  or  two 
selling  campaign  after  the  opening  prices  are  named, 
and  then  Utah  prices  go  up  to  a  basis  where  interest 
again  lapses. 

Corn — Market  quiet.  But  very  little  white  corn  now 
offered.  Buyers  seem  content  to  let  this  product  rock 
along.  They  continue  to  sell  a  steady  volume  and  re¬ 
serves  in  jobbbers’  hands  are  small. 

It  looks  as  if  com  will  ride  along  in  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  actual  shortage  begins  to  be  felt,  and 
that  will  put  several  thousand  wholesale  buyers  inquir¬ 
ing  for  corn  all  at  once.  When  that  transpires  look  out 
for  some  hisrh  prices,  such  as  were  widely  predicted  at 
the  close  of  the  pack. 

A  few  far-sighted  operators  are  apparently  sensing 
this  new  situation  and  taking  careful  steps  to  acquire 
some  reserves  during  March. 

Peas  —  Offerings  limited  and  assortments  badly 
broken  up.  A  few  tail-end  lots  have  been  quoted  about 
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the  street  during  the  week,  but  sellers  seem  to  encoun¬ 
ter  indifference  for  the  most  part. 

Future  peas  are  hanging  fire  right  now.  The  exces¬ 
sive  acreages  proposed  for  Wisconsin  seem  to  have 
scared  buyers  until  they  have  full  reassurances  of  re¬ 
turn  to  reason  in  that  connection. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  too  many  smart  men  in 
the  pea  canning  business  however  to  permit  foolish 
overplanting  and  thus  ruin  a  healthy  market. 

Beans — The  weakness  on  Eastern  beans  has  reflected 
itself  into  offerings  from  the  Central  States.  Several 
buyers  have  been  able  to  pick  up  some  extraordinary 
bargains  which  have  enabled  them  to  put  out  an  at¬ 
tractive  value  to  the  consumer  and  a  stimulated  volume 
created  thereby.  It  is  high  time  that  owners  set  about 
contracting  buyers  before  new  crop  goods  must  be 
faced  in  competition. 

California  Fruits — All  attention  is  directed  to  ex¬ 
pected  changes  on  the  Coast  which  will  put  the  reserves 
held  there  into  a  more  advantageous  position  to  engage 
consumer  support.  Meanwhile  the  public  is  not  being 
particularly  pressed  for  business  and  much  potential 
consuming  outlet  is  being  neglected. 

Buyers  feel  that  some  day  ere  long  California  fruits 
will  be  again  available  at  figures  which  will  engage  fine 
support  through  retail  outlets. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  operators  here  who  are  still 
making  their  1928  reserves  stretch  out  until  next  crop. 

I  THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET  | 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


it  is  all  a  “hand-to-mouth”  method  of  buying,  whether 
it  be  seafoods,  meats,  groceries,  clothes,  etc. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  pack  is  moving  right  along  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is  doing  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
packing  in  this  section,  as  very  few  oysters  are  packed 
in  Louisiana,  and  none  are  being  canned  in  Alabama, 
except  a  few  cases  in  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  which  really 
does  not  figure  as  a  pack,  because  they  are  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  surplus  oysters  that  the  raw  market  does 
not  use. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  how  the  oysters  that 
were  plants  by  the  Conservation  Department  of  Ala¬ 
bama  last  summer  are  growing  so  well.  In  some  bot¬ 
toms  where  there  were  no  oysters  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  planted  5,000  barrels  seed  oysters  and 
shells,  there  are  fully  25,000  barrels  of  growing  oysters 
right  now,  which,  while  not  sufficiently  matured  this 
year,  they  are  expected  to  be  in  good  shape  to  use  next 
fall  and  winter. 

The  canning  season  for  oysters  this  year  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  longer  than  through  the  month  of  March 
in  this  section. 

Stringless  Beans — Seed  for  the  planting  of  beans  are 
being  distributed  by  the  canneries  and  the  planting  is 
expected  to  start  in  about  two  weeks  or  just  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  look  favorable.  There  is  very  little 
of  this  year’s  pack  of  beans  available  in  this  section 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  as  large  acreage 
of  beans  planted  this  year  as  it  was  last  year,  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  if  nothing  else,  certainly  suggests 
going  slow  this  year. 


Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Pack  at  a  Standstill — Weather  Has  Been  Very 
Bad — Raw  and  Canned  Shrimp  Market  Fairly  Active 
— Oyster  Pack  Moving  Along. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  11,  1930. 

HRiMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  no  shrimp  to  be  had,  and 
it  has  been  in  this  condition  so  long  now  until  the 
canners  are  getting  accustomed  to  being  wthout  them 
and  the  industry  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  shut 
down  for  the  balance  of  the  spring  season  than  try  to 
go  through  the  season  under  such  low  ebb  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  renders  the  business  wholly  unprofitable. 

The  weather  here  has  been  very  bad  and  blowing  so 
strong  in  the  Bay  and  the  Gulf  that  the  shrimp  boats 
have  all  been  tied  up  at  the  docks  for  over  a  week,  mak¬ 
ing  no  attempt  to  go  out,  as  they  could  not  buck  the 
heavy  winds  and  rough  seas;  therefore,  if  there  were 
any  shrimp  in  these  waters,  they  went  undisturbed,  as 
they  could  not  be  fished;  hence  the  seafood  canning 
plants  of  this  section  have  not  turned  a  wheel. 

A  few  shrimp  were  caught  yesterday  along  the  Bay 
beach  in  the  lee  of  the  land,  where  a  few  of  the  trawlers 
tried  them  out,  but  they  were  small  and  the  few  caught 
went  to  the  raw  shippers,  who  were  able  to  dispose  of 
them  all  right,  because  there  were  no  shrimp  to  be  had 
of  any  kind  and  the  trade  was  shrimp  hungry;  other¬ 
wise,  the  market  would  not  have  absorbed  them  so 
readily. 

The  raw  and  canned  shrimn  market  is  fairly  active, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  with  the  limited 
supplv  that  there  is,  and  which  goes  to  show  how  cau¬ 
tiously  the  trade  is  buying.  They  prefer  to  take 
chances  of  being  without  stock  than  to  buy  ahead,  and 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canninfr  Trade." 

Slight  Improvement  in  Sales — Practically  No  Changes 
in  Prices — Few  Offerings  of  Futures  Very  Firm — 
Largest  Regular  Buyers  Have  Placed  Future  Orders 
— Demand  for  Beans  Slow  —  Increased  Acreage 
Uncertain. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  13,  1930. 

POT  SALES — The  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  during 
the  past  week  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
sales  made  during  the  previous  week.  The  sales 
made  to  jobbing  grocers  were  reported  as  being  in 
single  car  lots;  one  sale  made  to  Chain  Grocery  Store 
Co.,  reported  to  consist  of  about  ten  cars  of  2s  stand¬ 
ards.  Same  are  being  loaded  out  this  week.  Sales  of 
spot  cut  green  beans  were  part  car  lots  loaded  out  in 
cars  with  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Prices — ^Practically  no  change  in  prices,  the 
range  being  about  as  follows;  No.  1  standard,  10  oz., 
65c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c  dozen ;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  95c  to  $1.00  dozen;  No.  2  extra  standards  (very 
few  cars  obtainable),  $1.10  dozen;  No.  21^  standards 
^almost  unobtainable),  $1.50  dozen;  No.  l(f  standards, 
$4.75  to  $5.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  find  offerings. 

The  few  canners  holding  spot  tomatoes  are  still  of 
the  opinion  that  prices  will  rule  higher  as  the  season 
advances,  and  that  there  will  be  a  complete  “clean-up” 
earlier  this  year  than  is  usual. 

Future  Tomatoes — With  many  canners  sold  to  their 
limit  on  futures  and  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
the  few  canners  who  have  offerings  on  the  market  now 
are  very  firm  in  their  ideas  of  prices,  and  are  not  con- 
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firming  any  sales  at  less  than  the  following  range  of 
prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/4c  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  15  oz.,  72i/^c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c 
dozen;  No.  2  standards,  80c  dozen;  No.  2V^  standards, 
$1.10  dozen;  No.  2l^  extra  standards  (to  order  only), 
$1.25  dozen;  No.  3  standards  (to  order  only),  $1.2-5 
dozen;  No.  3  extra  standards  (to  order  only),  $1.35 
dozen;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points,  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 

Most  of  the  canners  of  the  district  who  will  pack  any 
tomatoes  in  No.  10  cans  have  sold  up  and  are  now  out 
of  the  market.  The  jobbing  grocers  in  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  who  place  orders  for  the  larg¬ 
est  blocks  of  future  tomatoes,  have  already  booked 
their  orders,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  larger  number 
of  cars  than  was  the  case  last  year  or  in  previous  years. 
This  makes  it  evident  that  these  large  buyers  have 
every  confidence  in  their  purchases  of  future  tomatoes 
at  the  prices  at  which  their  orders  have  been  booked, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  prices  we  have  listed  today. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Canners’  holdings  are  growing 
gradually  less,  although  the  demand  is  not  as  active  as 
some  canners  had  expected.  It  is  now  thought  that 
canners’  holdings  will  all  be  sold  and  shipped  out  with¬ 
in  the  next  60  days.  We  consider  today’s  market  on 
cut  stringless :  No.  303  cans,  90c ;  No.  2  cans,  95c ;  No. 
10  cans,  $5.00  to  $5.25.  The  principal  holdings  today 
are  in  No.  2  cans.  It  is  still  possible  to  find  a  few  small 
lots  of  whole  beans,  splendid  quality,  No.  2  cans,  at 
$1.20;  No.  10  cans,  $6.00.  These  would  have  to  be 
shipped  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Future  Green  Beans  —  Dealers  who  usually  buy 
straight  carload  lots  or  blocks  of  several  carloads  are 
placing  their  orders  as  usual.  However,  the  total  sales 
to  date  in  straight  carlots  will  probably  figure  slightly 
less  than  that  of  last  year  up  to  this  date.  There  are 
many  jobbing  grocers  in  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sii)pi  River  whose  volume  of  business  will  not  justify 
the  jobber  in  buying  future  beans  in  straight  carlots. 
In  such  instances,  the  orders  are  placed  with  canners 
who  are  prepared  to  furnish  both  beans  and  tomatoes 
for  shipment  in  mixed  cars.  Future  cut  stringless 
green  beans  are  being  offered  today:  No.  1  standard, 
10  oz.,  70c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans,  1  oz.,  90c  dozen ;  No.  2 
cans,  95c  to  $1.00  dozen;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75  to  $5.00 
dozen. 

It  is  still  possible  to  find  limited  offerings  in  future 
green  beans,  extra  standard  quality.  No.  2  cans,  $1.05, 
and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00  dozen.  Also,  extra  standard 
quality  whole  beans.  No.  2  cans,  $1.20;  No.  10  cans, 
$6.00. 

Spot  Blackberries — Very  limited  offerings.  Standard 
water  pack,  E  /L  cans.  No.  2  size,  $1.10;  No.  10  size, 
S5.25. 

Spot  Canned  Apples — No  change  whatever  in  can¬ 
ners’  prices.  Standard  grade,  No.  2V^  cans,  $1.10;  No. 
10  cans,  $3.75. 

Mustard  Greens — Still  obtainable.  No.  2  cans,  90c; 
No.  214  cans,  $1.20;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75. 

Turnip  Greens — No.  2  cans,  95c;  No.  2V2  cans,  $1.20; 
No.  10  cans,  $4.50. 

Tomato  Acreage — ^While  we  hear  some  talk  of  slight 
increase  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s  pack  as  compared 
with  the  acreage  set  in  the  fields  last  year,  this  is  as 
vet  uncertain.  We  have  observed  in  the  past  that  the 
actual  tomato  acreage  has  never  been  determined  until 
the  season  for  setting  plants  in  the  fields  is  over.  'This 
acreage  is  governed  largely  by  the  supply  of  plants  and 


favorable  or  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  setting  period.  This  means  that  it  will 
be  June  1st  to  15th  before  the  actual  tomato  acreage 
can  be  determined. 

Bean  Acreage — We  have  not  found  it  possible  to  get 
definite  information  as  to  the  total  contracted  bean 
acreage.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  actual 
bean  acreage  for  the  district  will  be  just  about  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Needed  Moisture  Comes  in  Good  Rains  —  League  Di¬ 
rectors  for  1930 — Spinach  About  Ready  to  Can — 
Canning  Asparagus  —  Large  Pack  Anticipated  — 
Some  Jobbers  Selling  Canned  Fruits  Below  Cost — 
Some  Tomatoes  on  Hand. 

San  Francisco,  March  13,  1930. 

AINING — ^The  past  week  has  proved  a  rainy  one, 
the  storm  having  been  the  heaviest  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  crop  outlook  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  as  a  result.  Northern  and  Central  California 
were  especially  favored,  although  all  sections  of  the 
State  were  visited.  Nowhere  is  the  precipitation  up  to 
normal,  but  some  weather  stations  are  able  to  report 
more  rain  than  had  been  had  last  year  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  date.  The  southern  counties  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  had  but  little  more  than 
half  the  normal,  and  the  situation  there  is  still  rather 
acute. 

Directors  for  1930 — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canners’  League  of  California,  held  at  Del  Monte,  di¬ 
rectors  for  a  term  of  two  years  were  chosen,  as  follows : 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  R.  M.  Barthold,  G.  H.  Bradt,  A.  J. 
Field,  W.  A.  Gellersen,  C.  E.  Hume  and  F.  A.  Wilder. 
On  March  4th  the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive 
committee  met  and  elected  officers.  These  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose ; 
vice-president,  R.  M.  Barthold,  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco;  vice-president,  G.  H.  Bradt, 
Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco;  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  treasurer,  R.  R.  Bellingall. 

Spinach — The  recent  rains  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  spinach  crop  and  packing  will  be  under  way  on  a 
limited  scale  within  ten  days  and  will  have  become 
general  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  acreage  has  been 
cut  down  materially  on  the  advice  of  canners  and  some 
of  the  largest  packers  will  handle  only  canning  stock 
from  acreage  contracted  for  early  in  the  season.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  have  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  as 
all  of  last  year’s  pack  has  not  been  moved.  The  surplus 
is  being  strongly  held  and  there  has  been  almost  a  total 
absence  of  price  cutting. 

Asparagus — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  commenc¬ 
ing  and  another  record  pack  seems  in  sight,  as  consid¬ 
erable  new  acreage  is  coming  into  bearing.  The  canned 
output,  however,  depends  largely  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  fresh  vegetable  market  holds  up  and  on  the 
lateness  of  the  rainy  season.  The  asparagus  now  com¬ 
ing  onto  the  market  is  of  an  especially  fine  quality,  due 
to  the  timely  rains  and  the  warm  weather,  and  heavy 
shipments  are  being  made  in  the  fresh  form.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  trade  in  general  are  the  experiments  that 
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have  been  launched  on  Ryer  Island  by  the  Canners 
League  ot  Calitornia,  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  California  College  of  Agriculture  to  im¬ 
prove  tne  quality  of  asparagus  and  to  increase  the 
yield,  ihe  comparative  values  of  different  varieties 
will  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  value  of  male  plants  as 
compared  with  the  femaie,  the  best  time  for  planting, 
whether  cutting  should  be  done  for  white  or  for  green 
grades,  the  proper  spacing  of  the  plants,  the  value  of 
crown  grading,  the  length  ot  the  cutting  season,  proper 
fertilizing  and  cultivation. 

Fruits — List  quotations  on  canned  fruits  remain 
about  as  for  the  past  several  weeks,  as  tar  as  canners 
are  concerned,  but  jobbers  seem  to  have  the  selling 
fever  and  have  been  getting  rid  of  stocks  at  less  than 
cost,  in  some  instances.  The  retail  trade  has  been 
quick  to  seize  upon  bargains  and  some  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  lines  are  being  sold  at  lower  prices  than  six 
months  ago,  stepping  up  consumption  quite  noticeably. 
Canners  do  not  seem  excited  over  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  surplus  on  some  varieties,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  curtail  the  pack  this 
year,  should  such  a  step  prove  advisable.  Most  of  the 
surplus  is  on  apricots  and  pears  and  both  of  these 
fruits  can  be  dried,  as  well  as  marketed  in  the  fresh 
form.  The  unsold  stock  of  cling  peaches  is  compara¬ 
tively  light  and  is  expected  to  be  out  of  the  way  before 
July,  when  packing  will  be  in  order  again. 

Tomatoes — Limited  stocks  of  tomatoes  are  still 
available  from  first  hands,  although  holdings  are  con¬ 
fined  to  standards  and  extra  standards,  there  being  no 
solid  pack  offered.  No.  2  standards  are  selling  at  $1.00, 
which  seems  to  be  a  country-wide  price,  with  buyers 
occasionally  picking  up  a  lot  at  95c.  Growers  have 
started  their  cold  frames  throughout  the  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  and  are  planning  about  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year.  Opening  prices  are  expected  to  be  on  about  the 
same  basis  as  a  year  ago  and  the  same  price  is  being 
paid  for  canning  stock. 

Buying  Berry  Crops — Canners  are  getting  into  the 
field  for  berries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  some 


heavy  purchases  of  loganberries  at  5c  a  pound  are  re¬ 
ported.  Much  of  the  crop  is  now  controlled  by  co-oper¬ 
ative  organizations.  The  berry  pack  in  California  has 
dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing,  the  crop  there  find¬ 
ing  a  market  in  the  fresh  form. 

Figs — A  survey  of  the  California  fig  industry  is 
being  made  by  the  division  of  economics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  a  preliminary  report  was 
made  recently  outlining  the  findings  to  date.  Those 
making  the  survey  suggest  that  the  fig  industry  is  not 
in  a  very  profitable  shape  and  point  out  that  many 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  its  betterment,  includ¬ 
ing  a  higher  tariff,  improved  quality  of  product,  wider 
market,  better  yield  per  acre  and  lower  production 
costs.  The  acreage  devoted  to  figs  has  shown  tremen¬ 
dous  increases  in  recent  years,  owing  to  land  promotion 
schemes,  but  the  yield  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  acre¬ 
age,  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  many  orchards  and 
the  inroads  of  pests.  The  output  of  canned  figs  has 
about  doubled  during  the  past  five  years,  but  is  still 
comparatively  small.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
tonnage  canned  has  averaged  about  3,400  tons.  This 
amounts  to  less  than  lO  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,  so 
there  is  a  big  field  for  expansion.  The  California  fig 
is  ceasing  to  become  a  factor  in  the  canned  fig  industry' 
and  is  being  supplanted  by  the  Kadota.  The  California 
product  is  meeting  with  much  competition  from  Texas, 
where  the  canned  output  is  larger  than  in  California. 
The  California  crop  is  more  certain,  however,  than  is 
that  of  the  Southern  State,  where  killing  freezes  are 
sometimes  experienced. 

Exports — Exports  of  canned  salmon  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  1929  amounted  to  13,672.000  pounds,  val¬ 
ued  at  $2,379,000.  as  compared  with  13.287,000  TX)unds, 
valued  at  82,637,000,  in  1928,  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  The  lower  valuation  reflected  a  decline  in 
price.  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  best 
markets,  these  accounting  for  about  11,000,000  pounds 
between  them.  The  Philippine  Islands,  such  a  heavy 
buyer  of  canned  sardines,  was  third  as  buyer  of  salmon. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

9,000  Jewish  Grocers  in  New  York  City  Organize  to  fight  Chain  Stores — Group  Ware¬ 
housing  Plan  Inaugurated  in  Philadelphia  by  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
— Distributors  Anticipate  Favorable  Results  From  Ambitious  Broadcasting  Program — 

.  Virginia  Chain  Law  Killed — Georgia  Merchants  Unite  to  Oppose  Chain--Value  of  Brands 
Emphasised — Virginia  Wholesalers  Announce  Convention  Program. 


JEWISH  GROCERS  UNITE  AGAINST  CHAINS— The  Jew¬ 
ish  grocers  of  New  York  City,  totaling  9,000,  have  ratified 
plans  for  a  concerted  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  chain  store 
competition.  This  action  was  taken  March  9  by  300  delegates 
attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Jewish  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Greater  New  York.  After  a  two-hour  session  in  which 
condemnation  of  the  methods  of  chain  stores  constituted  the 
chief  topic,  resolutions  were  adopted  through  the  exercise  of 
which  they  hope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  chain  movement 
in  this  city. 

One  of  the  resolutions  provides  for  the  establishment  of  buy¬ 
ing  units  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  with  the  view  of  merging 
the  independent  units  ultimately  into  a  single  purchasing  unit. 
This  would  serve  all  of  the  independent  Jewish  grocers  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Another  instructs  the  executive  committee 
to  work  on  plans  which  will  establish  direct  contact  between  the 


farmer  and  the  independent  grocer.  A  third  authorizes  the  in¬ 
ception  of  a  radio  campaign,  in  which  buyers  will  be  urged  to 
patronize  the  independent  stores. 

The  Association  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  Kapper- 
Kelly  price  maintenance  bill,  which,  the  resolution  points  out, 
“means  fair  trading  and  better  business  dealings  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  members.”  In  explanation  of  this  resolution,  the 
Association  explains: 

“The  Jewish  Grocers  Association  is  opposed  to  the  method 
employed  by  some  manufacturers  of  allowng  special  discounts 
and  secret  rebates  to  chain  stores,  which  enables  our  competi¬ 
tors  to  undersell  us  and  to  undermine  the  existence  of  thousands 
ot  families  in  the  food  business.” 

Continued  applause  followed  the  reading  of  the  “anti-chain” 
resolutions,  and  they  were  approved  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
Charles  Janse,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
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Grocers,  stated  before  the  delegrates  that  “short  of  governmental  1 
control,  the  only  method  of  fighting  the  chain  store  is  through  r 
co-operative  buying.”  Continuing  on  this  subject,  he  declared 
that  “business  is  not  war.  Competition  which  produces  demor-  ( 
alization  of  an  industry  is  not  fair,  beneficial  competition.  The  ] 
chain  store  seeks  to  discredit  the  individual  merchant  in  his  , 
community.  This  attitude  already  is  causing  it  to  lose  ground,  i 
because  you  cannot  hit  the  individual  without  hurting  the  group  j 
of  which  he  is  a  component  part.  For  that  reason  I  can  say  that  i 
the  momentum  of  the  chain-store  movement  has  begun  to  di-  ( 
minish.  The  initial  demoralization  of  the  individual  retailer  is  ] 
gone,  and,  having  found  himself  again,  he  is  beginning  to  offer 
real  competition.  The  individual  merchant  has  everything  the 
chain  has,  and  something  more.” 

Inaugurate  Group  Warehousing  Plan — Robert  F.  Miller,  the 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufactu¬ 
rers  of  America,  has  announced  plans  for  the  inauguration  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  group  ^warehousing,  the  new  systemof  co¬ 
operative  storage  and  distribution  of  groceries  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts,  designed  to  effect  economies  for  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  consumers. 

The  plan  calls  for  designation  of  two  warehouses  here  at  loca¬ 
tions  advantageous  for  wholesalers  in  a  trade  era  embracing 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Manufacturers  are  expected  to  ship  full  carloads  to 
the  warehouses  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  freight  rates. 
Wholesale  buyers  may  then  make  up  assorted  orders  by  sending 
their  trucks  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  warehouses,  where  at 
present.  Miller  said,  they  sometimes  are  obliged  to  go  to  as 
many  as  fifteen  warehouses. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  plan  are  given  as  reduced  cost  of 
trucking,  reduced  traffic  congestion,  standardization  of  record 
forms,  more  efficient  storage  and  use  of  storage  and  truck 
space.  The  system  is  to  be  installed  in  other  cities  in  the  near 
future,  Mr.  Miller  states. 

The  Hour  of  the  Canny  Cook — Local  distributors  are  antici¬ 
pating  marked  results  from  “The  Hour  of  the  Canny  Cook,” 
the  ambitious  radio  broadcasting  program  to  be  given  under  the 
luspices  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  commencing  Mon¬ 
day,  March  17,  in  Eastern  and  Central  States,  and  March  31  in 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  The  broadcasting  will  be  done 
every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings  for 
twelve  weeks,  over  the  Red  and  Orange  networks  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company.  This  involves  a  total  of  47  sta¬ 
tions.  The  programs  are  to  be  announced  by  Milton  Cross,  and 
will  be  under  the  personal  direction  of  Winifred  Wishard,  na¬ 
tionally  known  broadcaster. 

One  of  the  basis  themes  that  will  be  dealt  upon  throughout 
the  entire  broadcasting  campaign  is  the  large  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  available  packed  in  tin.  It  is  declared  advisable, 
therefore,  for  retailers,  in  arranging  counter  and  window  dis¬ 
plays,  to  exhibit  as  large  a  variety  of  canned  products  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Present  plans  do  not  include  distribution  of  display  cards  or 
streamers  to  individual  stores,  as  it  is  felt  that  local  dealers 
will  wish  to  prepare  displays  best  adapted  to  their  own  facili¬ 
ties  and  requii  ements.  Mats  may  be  obtained  free  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  canning  association,  as  well  as  copy  sug¬ 
gestions,  which  emphasize  salient  selling  points  which  the  broad¬ 
casting  will  bring  to  housewives  four  times  each  week.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  is  naturally  desirous  of  having  every 
distributor  of  canned  foods  benefit  by  the  sales  stimulant  which 
the  radio  program  is  bound  to  create.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  they  have  prepared  as  an  initial  step  in  their  co-operative 
program  the  above-mentioned  series  of  adveid;isements,  which 
will  permit  distributors  to  tie  up  directly  in  their  local  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  national  campaign  on  the  air. 

Virginia  Chain  Tax  Law  Killed — The  Virginia  state  tax  law 
aimed  at  chain  stores  operating  in  that  state  was  defeated. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  opposed  the  efforts  of  legislators  to  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  exempt  the  first  five  stores  in  any  chain.  The 
resultant  delay  left  the  bill  stagnant  when  the  legislature  ad¬ 
journed. 

Georgia  Merchants  Fight  Chains — The  constantly  expanding 
sentiment  among  retail  grocers  against  chain  store  groups  is  re¬ 
lic;  ted  in  Georgia,  where  local  merchants  of  Manchester  have 
organized  the  Merchants  Co-operative  Association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  the  “trade  at  home”  movement.  In  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Ga.,  independents  have  united  to  campaign  against  chain 
grocery  stores  by  means  of  newspaper  advertising  and  mass- 
meetings.  Both  retail  and  wholesale  merchants  of  Albany,  Ga., 


have  banded  together  to  fight  chain  store  competition,  under  the 
name  of  the  Albany  Independent  Business  League. 

Emphasize  Value  of  Brands — The  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association  repoits  the  advice  of  the  sales  manager  of  a 
large  distributing  house  to  his  road  men  as  follows:  “A  new 
cash-and-carry  grocery  concern  has  come  into  this  market.  We 
understand  they  are  flooding  the  territory  with  catalogs.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  these  people  are  the  owners  of  one  of 
the  big  chain  store  systems,  and  are  in  active  competition  with 
every  retail  grocer  in  the  state,  and  taking  advantage  of  him  in 
making  leaders  of  numerous  advertised  products,  frequently 
selling  at  less  than  cost  just  to  draw  trade  into  their  store,  we 
think  it  inadvisable  for  you  to  discuss  them  with  your  customers. 

“Don’t  talk  about  this  new  cash-and-carry  grocery  house  and 
the  prices  they  are  making.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  change 
the  subject,  because  every  time  you  knock  them  you  will  be 
boosting  them.  If  you  discuss  these  people  with  your  trade,  your 
trade  will  think  they  are  bothering  you.  They  may  bother  you 
some  in  a  few  instances,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  going  to  be 
very  little  trouble,  and  their  coming  here  is  causing  us  no  con- 
ceiTi  whatever.  There  is  nothing  that  hurts  any  notoriety-seek¬ 
ing  man  or  organization  like  silence.  We  don’t  want  you  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  with  your  customers  or  your  competitors.  The  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  work  harder  upon  lines  that  we  handle  and 
on  our  own  home  brands. 

“Our  brands  are  something  that,  as  we  have  been  telling  you 
for  a  long  time,  mean  our  salvation  and  yours,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  our  brands  thoroughly  established  in  your  territories 
can  now  rejoice  and  have  no  fear  of  this  new  bugaboo.  Too,  he 
will  have  none  of  our  brand  to  shoot  to  your  trade,  but  will  have 
to  give  him  brands  that  are  sold  at  the  chain  stores  at  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices  and  on  which  your  customers  can’t  make  any  money, 
even  if  they  bought  them  at  half  the  prices  regularly  quoted  by 
wholesale  dealers.  Sell  our  brand  merchandise,  boys.  Get  it 
thoroughly  established  and  your  competitive  troubles  will  van¬ 
ish.  Conditions  like  this  coming  up  are  what  caused  us  to  bring 
out  our  brands.” 

Virginia  Wholesalers  Meet  at  Roanoke — The  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va.,  March  18  to  20. 
A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  program  has  been  arranged 
by  W.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary,  including  the  following: 

An  open  forum,  led  by  H.  D.  Vance,  of  the  Covington  Grocery 
Company,  Covington,  Va.,  on  the  following  subjects:  Was  your 
territory  laid  out  by  motives  of  pride  or  profit?  Are  you  using 
or  considering  selective  selling  ?  Can  the  principles  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  be  applied  to  your  order  filling? 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  9.30  George  D.  Olds,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  will  talk 
on  the  subject,  “Aren’t  We  All  Wholesalers?”  Charles  Wesley 
Dunn  will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Grocery  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence.”  J.  Lester  Cassidy,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Dannemiller  ColTee  Co.,  will  talk  on  “Sales  Managership,” 
and  J.  W.  McLaurin,  President  of  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  Washington,  will  also  give  a  talk.  J.  W.  Lowrie, 
editor  of  the  Wholesale  Grocer,  Chicago,  will  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Wholesale-Retailer-Consumer.”  This  will  be  followed  by 
an  address  by  Ransom  R.  Gilbert,  grocery  specialist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  “Distribution 
Costs.”  Two  open  forums  will  follow.  The  first,  led  by  Frank 
J.  Bridges,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  following  subjects:  What 
would  your  warehouse  look  like  if  you  had  built  it  yourself  ?  Do 
you  have  a  house  detective  to  discover  shiftless  commodities? 
Are  you  protected  against  the  dangerous  loafers  among  the  com¬ 
modities  in  your  stock  ? 

The  second  will  be  led  by  M.  B.  Staples,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  the  following  subjects:  What  are  you  doing  to  help  your  re¬ 
tailers  help  the  wholesalers?  Do  you  have  anything  in  common 
with  other  types  of  distributors  supplying  the  retailer?  How 
ji  do  you  select  the  manufacturers  whose  products  you  handle? 

*  The  speakers  at  the  banquet  will  be  Judge  Don  P.  Halsey, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  the  Hon  Carter  Glass,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  musical  entertainment  will  also  be 
:  in  order. 

’  On  Thursday  morning  at  9  o’clock  there  will  be  an  address  by 
'  R.  D.  Small,  of  Dayton,  O..  on  “Need  of  Sales  Analyses.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  will  be  an  open  forum  led  by  W.  M.  Harris,  of  Ad- 
’  anis,  Harris  &  Co.,  Kenbridge,  Va.,  on  the  following  subject: 

Your  customers  may  be  paying  their  bills;  do  your  accounts 
,  show  whether  they  are  paying  profits? 
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HUFFMAN  HEADS  CONTINENTAL 


Mr.  THOMAS  G.  CRANWELL,  who  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company  since  he  resigned  as  Pres¬ 
ident  several  years  ago,  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  all 
ative  duties,  has  resigned  that  position. 

Mr.  Carle  C.  Conway,  who  has  been  President  of  the 
Company,  succeeding  Mr.  Cranwell,  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Huffman,  who  made  his  widespread  reputa¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  Virginia  Can  Company  and  the 
United  States  Can  Company  until  their  absorption  by 
the  Continental,  has  now  been  elected  President.  All 
other  officers  have  been  re-elected,  we  understand,  and 
further,  Mr.  Huffman  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

DANES  ESTABLISH  SARDINE  CANNING  CO. 


A  DANISH  sardine  canning  company,  the  A/S  “Ska- 
.  gen  Sardin-og  Tonno-Kompagni,”  recently  has 
^been  established  at  Skagen,  Jutland,  where  it  has 
taken  over  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  A  /S 
“Det  Denske  Frysekompagni,”  according  to  recent 
press  items,  information  concerning  which  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  Paul  H.  Pearson,  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  The  new  company  is  a  joint  stock  company 
with  a  share  capital  of  100,000  crowns  (approximately 
$26,800),  fully  paid  in.  Production  .is  already  under 
way,  and  it  is  announced  that  considerable  orders  have 
been  received  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  planned  to 
attempt  to  use  the  freezing  plant  which  is  already  in 
the  building  and  which  was  used  by  the  former  owners. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Danish  Government  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  this  new  Danish  industry  and  has 
given  it  direct  financial  support. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CANNERIES  IN  MERGER 


announcement  is  made  by  Dominion  Canners 
(B.  C.),  Ltd.  (332  Drake  street,  Vancouver),  that 
^  two  more  strategically  located  canning  plants  have 
been  acquired,  according  to  information  furnished  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  American  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  E.  G.  Babbitt,  at  Vancouver,  Canada.  These 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Farmers’  Canning  Com¬ 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 


ni 


Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip~Tot>  Buyers. 


pany.  Ltd.,  of  Mission  City,  and  the  Ashcroft  Canners, 
Ltd.,  of  Ashcroft. 

Aside  from  the  head  office  and  plant  in  Vancouver, 
Dominion  Canners  (B.  C.),  Ltd.,  has  two  canning  fac¬ 
tories  in  Kelowna  and  one  each  at  Keremeos,  Oliver  and 
Penticton. 

All  of  these  plants  are  engaged  in  putting  up  high- 
class  fruits,  vegetables,  jams  and  jellies.  The  company 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The  officials  claim  they 
now  will  be  handling  over  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
fruit  and  vegetable  pack  of  the  province.  They  will 
continue  to  feature  the  “Alymor”  brand,  which  is 
packed  in  British  Columbia  and  widely  known. 

A  report  dated  February  8,  1930,  received  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  from  Assistant  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  A.  R.  Thiemann,  at  Ottawa,  states  that:  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  consumer  demand  for  the  larger  sizes 
of  canned  sweet  peas,  such  as  No.  5  and  No.  6  sieve,  is 
increasing,  and  that  the  sale  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  is 
declining.  Several  Canadian  packers  are  now  offering 
canned  fruits  for  salad,  although  the  demand  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited.  Canned  tomato  week  is  expected 
to  be  held  the  last  week  in  April. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates  ? 

VVe  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


%  Field  Hamper 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Peatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER 

M  F  G.  C  O.  1 

1  ManufacturetB  of  \ 

Continuous  Cookers 

Can  Straighteners 

Coolers 

Filling  Tables 

Monel 

Crushers 

Catalog  on  Request 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 
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The  Ace 

A  New  Amsco  Closing  Machine 


This  nearest  member  of  the  famous  Amsco  Double  Seamer  family  is 
a  notable  achievement  in  automatic  closing  machine  construction. 


Write  to  Can  Machinery  Headquarters  today  for  full  particulars 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Originatort  of  thm  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builder e  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Amsco  Ace  has  four  seaming  rollers  (2 
first  and  2  second  operation)  insuring  perfect 
seams;  simplified  mechanism  throughout,  includ¬ 
ing  new  type  turret  mechanism  requiring  no  brakes 
or  ratchets,  new  type  cover  feed  also  requiring 
no  brake,  more  convenient  control  and  lubrica¬ 


tion  than  any  other  seamer  of  its  type.  Amsco- 
Ace  is  fast — 85  cans  per  minute;  non-spill;  has 
automatic  “no  can-no  cover”  and  “no  cover-no 
can”  controls;  a  low  feed  table  to  correspond 
with  height  of  filling  machines  and  is  unusually 
compact,  quiet  and  smooth  running. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmr*  u  a  aaoing  gracm  in  a  Mnae  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — end  your  body.  You’ll  bo  bottor  montolly, 
phyoioolly — ond  finonoially 

Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  oro  woloomo. 


Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c„i-.  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aates  UJfices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

AS  LONG  AS 

“Now,  children,  call  out  some  long  words  to  me.” 
“Peculiarities.” 

“Good — another.” 

“Idiosyncrasies.” 

“Yes — another.” 

“Rubber.” 

“That  is  not  long.” 

“No,  but  you  can  stretch  it.” 


MODERN  APPLIANCES  TABOO 
Mr.  Brown  took  his  little  granddaughter,  Beverly,  to 
have  her  hair  cut.  “Now,  my  little  miss,”  said  the 
barber,  as  he  proceeded  to  run  the  electric  clippers 
over  her  head,  “we  will  have  you  all  fixed  pretty  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

“  'Top  dat,”  commanded  Beverly.  “I  ain’t  goin’  to 
have  no  vacuum  sweeper  runned  over  my  head.” 


THE  “MARY”  OF  TODAY 
“I  hear  zoologists  have  found  a  lamb  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  that  can  run  forty  miles  an  hour.” 

“That’s  the  only  kind  of  lamb  that  could  keep  up  with 
Mary  nowadays.” 


HONEST  SAMBO 
“How  many  calories  in  this  soup?” 

“Boss,  there  ain’t  none.  This  am  a  clean  place  to 
eat.” 


FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  MIKE 
“Hello!  Hello!  Who  is  this?” 

“Who  d’you  want?” 

“I  want  Joe  Plotz.  Are  vou  he?” 

“No,  I’m  Knott.” 

“Well,  who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Knott.” 

“Not  what?” 

“No,  not  Knott  Watt.  I  simply  am  Knott.  And 
what’s  your  name?” 

“Watt’s  my  name.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  asked.  What’s  your  name  ?” 
“Correct  as  the  dickens.  I’m  Watt,  l  am.” 

“Say,  are  you  trying  to  be  funny  ?” 

“Certainly  not.  I’m  trying  to  tell  you  that  my  name’s 
Watt.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  You’re  Watt.  I’m  Knott.” 

“Who’s  being  funny  now?  Don’t  kid  me,  son.” 

“Aw,  shut  up!”  (Bang!) 


HE  MUST  BE  IN  LOVE 
Cop — ^You  say  the  judge  is  absent-minded?” 

Clerk — Well,  in  court  today  he  dismissed  the  pris¬ 
oner,  sentenced  the  jury,  scratched  his  desk  and  hit 
himself  on  the  head  with  the  gavel.” 
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■—  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros,,  Inc,,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp,,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Ba.skets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners'.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

E<lw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

K(iw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

.1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
l'hillii)s  Sales  Co.,  (Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc; 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Atn.s  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

C^an  Conveyors.  See  Clonveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Anvs  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &.Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay;irs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  (jo.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  <3om  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapnwn  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  (jo,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  (jincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  (jo.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapnjan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl»n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Boisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Bullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullere. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 


Canners’  Exchange, 
Jacketed  Kettles. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam, 
j.'  jj  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin, 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach,  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACBINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 


H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechtr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S,  Printing  and  Litho,  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sec  Comig.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

R.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

-ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

V/:i'bburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  topen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sp^aoTie-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
P.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

.t.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn -Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow.  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co„  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anns  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falis,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetabie. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sec- 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 
Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 
Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2^  and  No.  1 0  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


